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Man has been ‘ ( ym ising n rtainly 
he thought of as the stenificant ; hon een animal 
the distinction is apparent in th 
strated by man. W an think 
in primitive man It follows 
tricacy in the religious transa 
most complex as he turns his 
then toward the tar reach 
his life meaning 

It has seemed to the Society 
that the area should be explored ious that a 
and significance cannot adequately { hy wholly 
scholar in this field is forced to wrt an intuitive art 
asascicntist. ( onsequently most « 
in the scientific tradition, have als 
souls in one form or another They 
demonstrates its function ino religion ut 
they are forced merely to be as scientific as they can 


The medical man, himself pare scientist and pare praceition 


derstand this dilemma. Furthermore, ’s more and more 


breaking down what used to be th iy soul’ of wood 


has an additional reason to hy so i < operation otf 


Thi ving 


ligion, April 13 





Che conception of the Symposium was born in the fertile mind of the late Werner: 
Wolff, then Vice-President of the Society Ac the time of the Symposium Dr. Wolfi 
was suffering from hts last illness and so could not attend. His paper, ‘Structure 
and Origin of Religious Symbols,’ was sent to be read. His rare combination of the 
artist's sensitivity and the scientist's craving for precision marked him as a singu 
larly appropriate co-ordinator of the offerings. His unfinished work of editing fell 
upon me, as Secretary of the Society Accordingly, it seemed appropriate to mark 
s to the Society and to scholarship by dedicating the Symposium to him 


} 


his servi 
nN 


And it has been thought that the honor of first place should go to his paper, whi 
| pay 


will also serve as an introduction to the subject 
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only individual ones, based on individual experiences and associations. We assume 


that symbols emerge from common experiences. For example, everybody associates 
a horizontal position with rest, so that a horizontal line becomes a symbol of rest 
A circle is collectively experienced as a symbol of unity and a wavy line as a symbol 
of movement 

But symbols may also have a reality of their own, as we find, for instance, with the 
symbolic meaning of colors. In many cultures red ts a symbol of excitement and 
blue of calmness. Experiments have indicated that these colors have actually meas 
urable psychological effects. Experiments with music have shown that lively 
music causes an increase of blood in the brain and a livelier pulse, while soft musi 
slows down the blood circulation in the brain, and decreasing its volume has a 
calming effect Che hypnotic effect of a certain rhythm on animals ts well known 
Thus the symbolism of color, sound, and rhythm is based on physiological realities 
A symbol tends to embody properties that have a real function on the organism 

In addition to the experiential and physiological reality of the symbol, there ts 
its functional reality Ihe cross is a symbol of resurrection not only because of the 
association with Christ, but as the center of a wheel its basic function is that of 
movement, and as an expression of the four basic directions of the compass 1 ts re 
lated to the sun's course of rising, setting, and reappearance The psychoanalytic 
theory of symbols relating their significance to their shape is not evident from the 
general use of symbols. A pencil does not symbolize a pents because of its shape, but 
if such an image ts used symbolically we have to consider the pencil’s function to 
writ \ house does not symbolize a woman but expresses functional characteristics 
of protection or detention 


Ihe basic characteristics of a symbol are those that Aristotle in his Poetics ateributed 


to the use of the metaphor, namely an intuitive perception of similarit: in dis 
similars The word ‘‘symbol'' 1s dertved from the Greek symbal/o, meaning © to 
throw together Ihe symbol ts a unification of several dissimilar images that have 
one similarity of function in common. Hence, religious symbols never express onc 


single idea but a network of interrelated concepts. Let us illustrate such a symbol 
interrelationship of ideas with one symbol that played a role in Judaco-Christian 
tradition: the fish. The fish was a symbol of early Christianity to denote Jesus 
Several chains of associations converged in the choice of this symbol. Astrologically 


Jesus was the representative of the zodiac sign of fishes, that world age that started 


approximately with his birth Ihe secret formulas of the initiates were the Greek 
the 


words: Jesus Christos theos yios soter, meaning Jesus Christ, son of God, 
savior, and the initials of these words formed the word "'schthys,’ meaning fish 
Jesus frequently used the allegory of the fisherman to“ catch’’ souls for the new faith 
Thus Matthew (4:19) reported him saying: ‘Come ye after me, and I will make you 
fishers of men Furthermore, the fish with his fabulous fertility was an old symbol 
of procreation in general. The Hebrew word for procreate, '‘dagah,’’ is derived from 
the word for fish, ''dag,’’ making the fish a symbol of procreation. Finally, the fish 
was used as a symbol of vitality in general, as opposed to the bird, which symbolized 
the spiritual clement of the soul. The fish, a symbol of vitality, is food for the bird, 


symbol of spirituality he sacrifice of the fish to the bird is represented by Christ 
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sacrificing his life principle o the spiritual princi 
the Holy Ghost 
Our example indicates the areas of thinking 
the symbol. There ts first the cosmic frame of 
Second, we observe an environmental tram oft 


brotherhood. the anagram 


secret formula of the 
Third, we find a physiological tram 
fertility. Fourth ts the psychologi 
psyche | observe that most symbx 
ence, that is, on cosMic-cnvironmet 
ideas. In other words, the origin ot 
fold trame of reference 
Characteristically 
fourtold frame of re 
symbols express our wishes 
our fears of things, that ts 
livided into those with 
this point of view, symbol 
connotations and as black magic wi 
Inasmuch as a symbol ts a comm 
and related emotions, it mobili 
mobilizers of innet processes, sym 
they stpmulat UNCONSCTIOL pro 
One of the ftunctrons of svmbx 
peopl imitating animals in th 
power before hunting them 
up forces such as rain and 
potency, victory, health 
Another ftunctton of symbol 
ously, the symbol correlates variou 
ological, and psychological aspect H 
of similarity in a world of dissimilarits 
A third function of symbols ts th 
symbolic expression allows the artist as 
charge himself of emotions and tension 
\ fourth function of symbols, especially mad 
posed power of transformation. Certain symbols 
mind, to transtorm sickness into health and | 
love, and to transform lower mental stag 
Ihe symbol relates man to the univet 
to his group, which absorbs him in 
Through symbolic expression, mar tr 


prayer, meditation, yoga-training. In all these approaches th 


the boundaries of the individual by means of symbolic performan 


Now, after our short survey we mav define 


STRECTURE AND ORIGIN OF RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS 





code for a message or behavior in which man tries to transcend the boundaries of 
his reason, discovering a unity of cosmic, environmental, physiological, and psy 
chological phenomena and by which he furthermore tries to transcend the bound 
aries of his individuality The symbol's function of imitation, correlation, ca 
tharsis, and transformation relate man to the universe, to his environment, and to 
his unconscious jx rsonality 

Although symbolic thinking appears with primitive people and with young chil 
dren, we cannot say that it is a low form of thinking; although it appears with the 


genius, we cannot say that it is a high form; although it ts a characteristic expression 


of mentally disturbed persons, we cannot deduce that it is an abnormal form of 
thought. Indeed, each of us harbors this form of thought during his whole life, 


namely, during the dream. Thus we may conclude that symbolic thinking ts beyond 
any value of low or high, of healthy or sick; it exists as one of our approaches to the 
world. However, this approach is very different from the approaches by our reason 
Symbolic thinking creates its own world. It does not follow reality and familiarity, 
it does not follow our categories of time and space; it is not bound to the world her: 
but soars into the spheres of religion and artistic creativity. It carries us beyond 
our environment and beyond ourselves. It operates, so to speak, on the other side 
of our brain. As much as a person believes only what be perceives with his senses, 
as much as he acts only in terms of utility, as materialistic as his world outlook may 
be symbolic thinking lifts all these roots and, breaking out in dreams and emotions, 
indicates that our concept of the world is still completely different from that pre 


sented by our senses and deduced by our reason 


VA Studies Oral Diabetic Drugs 


Large-scale study of oral antidiabetic drugs is planned by the Veterans Administra 
tion. The planning committee is headed by Dr. Grosvenor Bissell, chief of medicine 
at the VA's Buffalo, N. Y., hospital, with 15 other hospitals participating in the 
study. The National Institutes of Health at Bethesda, Md., is said to be planning 


a similar project 
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Biological Basis of Religious Symbolism 


Mortimer Ostow, M.D 


Since religions with more or less similar characterists are encounter 
many human societies, one may legitimately explore the possibility that 
ligions have biological survival valuc, that they perform some biologi 


for the group It is dithcult to see how animistic religions that attempt t 


} 


nature by magical means can perform any practically useful function for th 


even granting that observance of these religions helps to relieve individual 1 


distress However, it 1s clear that with increasing intell ual sophistication, th 


magical control of natural forces was given less and ention and religiou 
levices were directed more and more to regulating the behavior of individuals with 
j 


the group, to the end of increasing the stability and strength le group as a who 


It is the purpose of this essay to des © the operation of on 

religion to regulate behavior the device of using symbol 
Studies pertormed in Europe during the past several decades h 

of animal behavior based on the assumption of instinctual motivation 

behavior is driven by constitutionally organized tendencies The 

appear at appropriate times in accordance with maturational requit 

needs, seasonal changes, and recent instinctual experience 

individual acts by which these tendencies ultimately express ¢ 

triggered by the perception of a special configuration [he triggering contiguratiot 

mav belong to the object of the instinctual need or may indicate some particular 

pporcunicy The mechanism ts known as the innate releasing mechanism, and th 


triggering configuration is known as a releaser. For example, pursuit actions do not 


appear in hungry predatory animals until prey has been sighted, that is, until th 
animal has perceived a configuration typical of anv of the several appropriat 
of prey animal, usually in its characteristic motior Similarly, a sexually 
male will generally not make more than initial seductive gestures to a tema 
she betrays in her response to him that she ts receptive Most of the instinctualls 
important releasing configurations are potent by virtue of constitutional endowment 
Some, however, seem to be learned 

Does an innate releasing mechanism play a pare in human i 
Spitz'® has demonstrated that as carly as the third month of life, the infant smil 
in response to a human ftacc Even a newborn infant, when brought close to th 
mother's breast, will make oscillatory scanning movements in an effort to find cd 
nipple \ harsh expression on the mother’s face will make an intant cry, but a 
gentle word from the mother will comfort him. Such simple signals evoke com 
plicated responses, which are in fact manifestations of strivings waiting to be trig 
gered. The simplicity and universality of many of these triggers argue for a con 
stitutional and universal basis for their potency. On the other hand, some triggers 


become effective by virtue of individual experience. Spitz has shown that after the 





eighth month of life, the infant distinguishes between his mother’s face and a 
strange face, responding with signs of diminution of fear to the first and with signs 
of anxiety to the second 

With growth and development, an effective ego appears that tends to make in 


stinctual behavior less automatic by interposing a barrier between the apparatus 


that perceives signals and the apparatus that waits upon the triggering percepts 


before springing into action This function of interposing a barrier is actually 


twofold. First, it must prevent the triggering action of the percept, and second, 
it must replace the automatic responsiveness of the instinctual apparatus with a 
cognitive process whereby the perceptual information is compared with memory 
data and so ts used to predict future consequence of correct behavior 

How effective is this ego barrier between instinctually significant percepts and the 
primed instinctual apparatus? Its effectiveness may be measured by the extent to 
which the individual is able to refrain from impulsive response to external events 
and behave in accord with considered judgment. On the one hand, we must not 
underestimate the degree of control achieved. It may be seen dramatically in the 
regressive dissolution of control that schizophrenics display. On the other hand, 
it would be incorrect to assume that the control is complete and that the normal 
mature human being determines his behavior in a detached, rational way. In othet 
words, some perceptual configurations are so compelling that they penctrate the ego 
barrier and influence psychic function and behavior significantly. For example, tew 
human beings, even among the most cultured and sophisticated, are immune to in 
stinctual aversion to dead creatures, and few are free from an instinctual horror of 
mutilation. While this kind of nonrational behavior is more prominent among 
neurotics, it 1s not limited to them and ts, in fact, universal and important. These 
instinctually compelling configurations I shall call symbols in this paper, and | 
shall try to show that religions have learned to employ them in telling ways. Spx 
cifically, I shall describe three instances of the use of symbols by religion for the 


control of aggressiveness 


DISARMING BY VULNERABILITY 


Among most animal species that live in flocks or groups, there is a mechanism that 
discourages intraspecific killing. While there is a good deal of intraspecific fighting, 
much of it taking place in the cycle of reproductive activities, there is surprisingly 
little killing within the species that possess this mechanism. When there is a fight 
and one of the combatants seems to be about to destroy his opponent, the latter 
performs an act that disarms his opponent. The act is peculiar to the species, stereo 
typed, automatic, and unlearned. In most instances it seems to consist of the pres 
entation to the victor of a vulnerable area of the loser’s body. Among some birds, 
it means bowing and presenting the top of the head; among wolves, it is the pres 
entation of the fleshy part of the neck to the victor’s jaws. In other words, the 
gesture is one of complete surrender of the loser to the victor. When the victor ts 
confronted by a member of his own species who is entirely vulnerable, he is disarmed 
and breaks off the fight. Few species that possess powerful offensive weapons and 
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that the other reli 
m it a new and deeper under 
the Gospel which hitherto had 
nto him that smiteth th m th 
has enlightened me: not so that your my trike ¥ aga 


heck toward him, but so that I able to do ut 


In the same spirit, Tinbergen'® said: “Our instinctive reluctance to kill ts strength 


ened by the sight of a dying man in mutilated condition 

It is but a short step from these observations to the proposition that the numerous 
displays of vulnerability in the art of Christianity tend to create an influence oppos 
ing hostility and aggressiveness. I refer to the images of the crucifixion, showing a 
helpless man suffering from mortal wounds, to the scenes of the Nativity, showing 
an innocent infant; to the pictures of the Virgin, showing a humble and trusting 
young woman; to the Preta, showing death, bercavement, and grict 

I offer, then, my first example of religion's invoking a biological mechanism by 
the display of an instinctually meaningful configuration: in the church art of Chris 
tianity, there are scenes of vulnerability and helplessness, which tend to arouse 


feelings of pity and compassion and so inhibit aggressiveness, that ts, to disarm by 


lefenselessness 
RESTRAINT BY SUBORDINATION 


Among some of the higher vertebrates, the young remain under the tntluet of 
their parents for a period of time after birth for the purposes of protection and train 
ing. The parents can fulfill their role as protectors ard teachcrs only to the extent 
that the young accept their authority and obey them. More than merely 
tolerance is required: compliance and an active kind of submission are need 
It is my impression that the power the parent possesses to compel compliance derives 
from the young’s instinctual respect for and fear of a predator. In other words 
because the parent resembles the predator in being larger, stronger, faster, louder 


becomes necessary for the yvoung to avoid an 


brighter-colored than the young, it 
tagonizing the parent and, in fact, to appease him by submission. Because th 
parent has certain threatening characteristics, mutual trust between parent 
young is to some extent limited, and on some occasions the parent must even 
wary to approach his young in a nonmenacing way lest he frighten them off \ 
the young grow older and larger, they lose the appearance of vulnerability, which 


{ they must demon- 


hitherto guaranteed them immunity against their parents, an 
strate submissiveness to avoid antagonizing their elders. Describing this behavior, 
linbergen'® said: “In many kinds, the grown up young, assuming the shape of th 


begin by their very 


adult bird, begin to ‘annoy’ their parents, that is to say, they 
shape to stimulate the aggressiveness of their parents. They can prevent attacks for 
some time by showing infantile behavior that cannot be misunderstood by parents 
Again One gets the impression that the young at this stage, combine properties 
releasing parental behavior with properties releasing hostile behavior, and that any 
means by which the young can appease the parents must have considerable survival 
valuc 


Che same qualities that make the young afraid of their parents, namely, siz 
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as the day of awe. Reik inferred that the awesome effect of the sound of the shophat 
arises from the unconscious assumption that it is the voice of God, to be compared 
to the sound of the roaring bull. His argument leans on the account of the revelation 
of God to Israel in Exodus XIX: 16-22 and in Deuteronomy V: 23 26 

Reik argued that the voice of the trumpet (Exodus XIX:16) was indeed God's 
voice. He suggested that the account is a condensation of the story of Israel's 
acceptance of its new monotheistic and spiritual God with archaic accounts of the 
establishment of an carlier totemic religion. The latter is alluded to most openly 
in the story of the golden calf. The violent audible and visible phenomena emanating 
from God compel obedience by threat And Moses said to the people, fear not, for 
God has come to test you, and so that his awe may confront you, so that you will 
not sin Exodus XX :20 

Let us pause here a moment, for this aspect of Pentateuchal religion ts often con 
demned as primitive, tribal, and barbaric, as referring to a religion of hate and fear, 
rather than love. In the first place, God's vengefulness and punitiveness are indeed 
vividly presented, but no more so than His love, mercy, and protectiveness The 
rabbis of the Talmud cited in this connection verses § and 6 of chapter XX of Exodus 
in the Decaloguc Thou shale not bow before them, nor serve them, for I am th« 
Lord thy God, a jealous God, who visits the iniquity of fathers upon their children 
and upon the third and fourth generations of them that hate me, and showing loving 
kindness to thousands of generations of those who love me and obey my command 
ments hese verses, they said, show that God's love exceeds his punitiveness by 
an order of magnitude of at least five hundred to one.* God is not an inimical tyrant 
who subjugates a resentful people, but a concerned parent who does not hesitate to 
use threat to coerce his children to behave ethically. The young of human and animal 
species do not respond to their parents, as to predators, by terror, flight, or combat, 
but by respect and appeasing Obedience to forestall active hostility Fear and re 
taliatory hostility are clements of every child's attitude toward his parents, usually 
repressed and sometimes projected on an animal so that an animal phobia develops 
In totemic religions, the animal phobia is a social phenomenon, and the animal ts 
endowed with certain loving and protective functions.' In adults, this fear of and 
respect for parent figures persists unconsciously, and it is as meaningful to deplor 
this phenomenon as it would be to deplore any other clement of human biology 
And if religion does not claim this authority for a monotheistic, spiritual, eternal, 
and universal God, then it will be appropriated by ambitious men in pursuit of 
their own narrow, selfish, and opportunistic aims. I suspect that hostility to the 
God of the Pentateuch arises from the reluctance of men to acknowledge the ambiva 
lence of their attitudes to their parents 

Let us summarize our second example of the religious use of a symbol to control 
aggressiveness. The shophar and its sound are visual and auditory configurations, 
derived from an animal and associated in religious history with God. They are 
therefore able to create a sense of awe in men who are confronted by them, and this 


feeling forces men to subordinate themselves to God as a child to a parent 


* 1 am indebted for this observation to Rabbi Max Kadushin 
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It is well known that certain human intentions are contagious, for example, yawn 
ing and sleepiness. It is also true that human emotions are contagious. Emotions 
are betrayed by facial expression, and facial expression of affect induces a similar 
affect in the observer. For example, Mirsky’ demonstrated that if a monkey ts 
trained to behave in a certain way when he is afraid of a painful experience, he will 
behave in the same way if he sees another monkey suffering or anticipating pain 
In other words, the face of a monkey who is feeling pain or fear is sufficient to induce 
the same emotion in a second monkey, who then behaves as though he were in the 
traumatic situation. Classically, the head of Medusa is supposed to horrity the 
observer. When attempts are made to portray this horrifying sight, an expression 
of horror is imposed on the face of Medusa. The painting by Caravaggio in the 
Uthzi is an example of this. In general, we respond with a similar affect to a tac 
expressing affect; we respond with sadness to a sad face, we respond with joy to a 
joyous face, we respond with aversion to a face showing horror or disgust 

How ts this tendency to identify in attitude and behavior by imitation used by 
religion to regulate behavior and control aggression? The cultivation of tran 
quility is an important clement in the Indian religions —Brahmanism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, Hinduism. I suspect that the purpose of this cultivation of tranquility 
is to contain aggressive behavior by substituting the pleasure of tranquility for the 
pleasures of craving and gratification. It is my impression that the image of Buddha 
in tranquil meditation tends to induce tranquility in worshippers by imitation 

Malraux’ said: 

The history of Buddhist art ts primarily that of the conquest of immobility. Christendon 

dominated by the tragic picture of an execution; Buddhism by the tranquil picture of a medi 
tation. Thus throughout the centuries of the “high” periods of Buddhist art, we find a gradua 
lowering of the eyelids, a tightening of the drawing of the face that ms, as it were, to seal it 
fast upon the Buddha's musing Hence, too, the closer and closer wrapping of the mantl 
round the body, and the increasing abstractness of the body itself. The classical, especially the 
Alexandrian nude always suggested movement, the Buddhist nude is not merely motion! 
bur exempt from movement 

Again: ‘The features of a Buddhist statue tell of a deliverance; and the face of a 
man set free, if there be only one path to freedom, is the likeness of his Savior 

In short, as my third illustration, | wish to suggest that a tranquil statue of a 
tranquil god induces tranquility and self-control in the worshipper by means of the 
biological tendency to identify by imitation 

To summarize the thesis of this essay, certain configurations penetrate the ego 
barricr of conscious reasoning and directly release instinctual tendencies. These 
instinctually effective configurations or symbols can therefore be used to control 
human behavior. Such controlling symbols are used by religions in their effort to 


reduce human aggressiveness 
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Many religions are criticized as superstitious and idolatrous. Ie is true that 
primitive religions have many superstitious customs, but, unfortunately, many 
thinkers associate these customs with the advanced and mature religions. We often 
hear in the West that the Oriental religions, especially Hinduism and Buddhism, arc 
idolatrous. This 1s due to the misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the use of 
symbols and substitutes. It ts also interesting to note that some religions use onc 
type of symbol while others use another type. Yet one group criticizes the other and 
condemns it as tdolatrous because the symbols are not identical. It is unfortunat 
that dogmatic persons among the different religions condemn the use of symbols by 
other groups, even though they have their own symbols in pictures, statues, of 
various other forms 

Let us consider the use of symbols in the mature religions. The question arises 
Is the use of symbols necessary in any form? Herein lies the utility of a clear under 
standing of the meaning of religion, for without such an understanding, we cannot 
understand the psychological aspects of religious symbols. So we must be dispas 
sionate, open-minded, and thoroughly objective Also, in this age of science 
religious leaders should remember that the meaning and use of symbols must b« 
presented within their proper environmental and psychological background 

We admit that there are many persons even in this modern age who seek religion 
to get power, position, health, wealth, and even victory in wat During the two 
world wars many religious leaders sought victory instead of peace. However, there 
were some who sought peace through religious observances. According to th 
Hindu viewpoint, various types of persons seck religion and go through spiritual 
practices with various motives. These motives are prevalent in all religious groups 

1) Some persons approach the Supernatural Being to avoid misery, pain, agony, 
realizing that they cannot cope with life's problems alone They seek religious help 
to mitigate their sufferings 2) Others seck religion to get something positive, 
such as power, position, health, ‘peace of mind,’’ through the Supernatural Being, 
feeling their own incompetency They advocate certain rituals and prayers for the 
attainment of healthy bodies and minds. In contemporary America and other parts 
of the world, many persons are being influenced by the use of religious symbols for 
that purpose and also for getting rid of mental disturbances. (3) Still others approach 
religion with an inquiring spirit to learn about the Reality They want to know if 
there is God or an Ultimate Reality behind this finite and changeable world. So 
they seck religion to have not only a theological and philosophical conception of 
God, but also direct and immediate knowledge of Him. They realize that even 
theologians and philosophers do not seem to manifest the qualities stressed by great 
leaders like Krishna, Buddha, Moses, Jesus, Ramakrishna; so they feel that mere 
theological knowledge or philosophical interpretation does not change the per 
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conception of God The devotional religious persons must use symbols to signity 
the personality of God. One cannot love unless there is personality. So personality 
must be found in the form of a symbol to signify the qualities that are associated 
with God Ac their present state of religious evolution, most people must think 
in terms of personality represented by symbols. It is a psychological necessity of 
different religious groups, no matter how mature, to use symbols to help thett 
devotees to think of God 

Phe cultivation of love in religion 1s the opposite of the cultivation of human love 
In everyday life, we see a person, fall in love with him, and then we think of him 


n love with Him, and 


In religious life, the reverse is true. We think of God, fall 
then we experience Him That is why, from a psychological point of view, we 
cannot think of something that has no personification and that is beyond name and 
form This 1s also the very reason that different religions use different symbols to 
cultivate the thought of God. Generally, without the thought of God there ts no 
possibility of religious experienc: The various religions use different symbols to 
suit the particular mental constitutions of their devotees. Cultural traditions con 
tribute considerably to the choice of symbols. Therefore, it is casier for spiritual 
aspirants to think of God if the symbols are consistent with both their mental con 
stitutions and their cultural background. It is essential that the symbols be selected 
on this basis; otherwise, they will not be effective and may actually obseruce th 
cultivation of spiritual love. It 1s absolutely wrong to force one type of symbol on 
a person if itis not suitable tohim. Psychological adaptability in the use of symbols 
in religion ts extremely important 

It should be noted here that in order to cultivate love of God, to manttest higher 
qualitics of patience, forgiveness, and sympathy, and to conquer hatred, envy 
jealousy, and other inordinate tendencies, one must intensify spiritual practices so 
that the mind may be unified and integrated. The positive aspect of religion is the 
cultivation of these higher qualities and the conquest of destructive tendencies 
Unless these are accomplished, we cannot have any love for God. This is a peculiar 
predicament, for in order to know the Reality, the devotional type of secker must 
cultivate love. Consequently, he must have a symbol or personification of the 
Absolute to think of Him and to cultivate love. Without the use of symbols and 
personification, the devotional type of person of the third and fourth groups cannot 
really grow It isa psychological problem and must be faced from a psychological 
point of view. Many religious leaders may not rationally present the necessity for 
the use of symbols with a psychological emphasis. However, from observation of 
the great spiritual personalities of the world and the seekers of truth in different ages 
and cultures, we arc compelled to accept the fact that symbols are a psychological 
necessity for religious growth and spiritual knowledg« 

Let us consider the Christian conception of the Trinity. Here we find the person 
fication of the Absolute in the form of Son of God, divine incarnation, Jesus. The 
three aspects are of the same Absolute. Yet Jesus said we cannot reach God the 
Father without God the Son and God the Holy Spirit. There is nothing wrong in 
personification of the Absolute. In fact, it is necessary from a psychological point 


of view in order to establish a relationship and thereby cultivate onc pointed love 


a) ] . 
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centuries p.c., the carly Buddhists greatly emphasized concentration and meditation 


Later, many Buddhists began to use a number of symbols for psychological training 


declaring that when the mind becomes one-pointed the truth reveals itself. Patan 





jali, the father of systematic and scientific study of Hindu psychology, also em 


phasized this. When the mind is made one-pointed and thoroughly quict, free from 


tension and conflict, even an atheist can know the truth or Absolute 

So we find that all the mature religions extensively use symbols for the mental 
training process. But there comes a time, as a person grows psychologically and as 
his mind ts integrated, when he can transcend not only the limitation of the per 
sonification of God but also the symbol of the Absolute 

Needless to say, the minds of the vast majority of people belonging to different 
This restless condition must be overcome by certain 
emotional training and the practice of concentration and meditation, Without this, 
the manifestation of the divinity 
ot 
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that is already in man,” or the attainment of the knowledge of the ‘‘ Kingdom 


God," or the attainment of the truth and manifestation of the love of God 


Services Reduce Civilian Medical Care 
Officials of the Army Surgeon General's office have disclosed that a cutback ts 
planned in the use of civilian physicians and hospitals for the care of military d« 


pendents. Reduction of civilian participation, estimated at about 10 per cent, will 


involve dependents living near military installations that have their own hospitals 


and medical personnel. The dependent medical care program, known as Medicare 


authorizing use of civilian hospitals and physicians, was started originally becaus« 


the military lacked ample facilities in many areas for family services. Since thes« 
as originally started, 


s 


conditions no longer exist, the continuation of Medicare, 


regarded as economically unsound 
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Religious Symbols in the Unconscious of Man 


Vargaret Naumbur 


Phis symposium on symbolism and religion reflects the growing recognition that 
symbolic communication ts, indeed, the universal expression of man’s spirit Any 
consideration of mans innet levelopment from primitive to modern times, must 
recognize the vital significance of all aspects of his symbolic articulation; the 
would naturally include not only sound, gesture, and imaged projections ut al 


verbal expression 

In all communities, both ancient and modern, man has searched for an und 
ing of his relation to cosmic reality; such a search has always encompassed a qu 
for his relation to some force or power greater or beyond himself. It includes inevi 


tably a search for the meaning and purpose of existenc 


about the nature of life, death, and rebirth or resurrection 


ploration of the problems of good and evil, love and hate, at 
Che similar or identical religious symbols that appear in the symbo 


projections of diverse cultures and peoples are eviden 


man as ¢ x pressed in symbolic, nonverbal methods of communication 


examples of this from the uncons 


Before discussing some 
would like to review with vou some nineteenth century developments that 
tributed to the investigation of religious symbolism. A group of British investigators 
discovered, when they explored the symbolism of the scriptures and religious images 

religions as the Babylonian, Syrian, Hebrew, Hindu, Egyptias 


re striking sim 


of such ancient 
Greek, Roman, and carly Christian, that there w 
the imagery of carly Christian, Eastern, and primitive religions 


thermore, extremely shocked to discover that the Christian as 


religions made free use of phallic symbols in their worship 
So troubled were these Victorian investigators by their reali 


symbols were evident in the structures and sculptures of Christias 


as in the paintings of Saints, of Christ, and of the Virgin, that on 


{ 


that Christian worship was permeated with pagan symbols and that 


convinced him that Christian doctrine “is simply horrible -blasphemou 


thenish 
While misinterpreting the real meaning of phallic symbols in 


all religions as 


means of representing man’s untversal response to cosmic reality, Inman did mak 
clear observation on this symbolism. He stated, ‘1 cannot help dd VM 


clement as the key hacl ypens almost every | ck of symbolism, and hou j neh we may 


dislike the idea that modern religionists have adopted emblems of an obscene wot 
; | 


ship, we cannot deny the fact that it ts so, and we may hope that with a knowledg 


of their impurity we shall cease to have a faith based upon a trinity and virgin 


lingam and a vont Italics mink 














Inman's investigation of religious symbols led him to express a desire to wipe out 
much of the profound symbolism in Christianity, emptying such symbolic meaning 
of the unity of the male-female principle implicit in all religions. He and others, 
nevertheless, had opened up an important vein of symbolic investigation. They 
remained, however, unaware of why man continued to produce phallic and other 
universal religious symbols from his unconscious 

Fitty years after these British investigators, Freud showed that the unconscious 
With the 


development of psychoanalysis came the recognition that the unconscious of con 


of modern man projects images that are both archaic and primitive 


temporary man recapitulates ancient religious imagery of which he may not be aware 
Our quite recent grasp of the dynamics of the unconscious has given us the clue to 
the universality of symbols in all religions 

Jung as well as Freud has attempted speculative interpretation of how and why 
ancient symbols reappear in the consciousness of man today. They have both tried 
to formulate theories concerning how such ancient memories might be transmitted 
as biological inheritance. Jung used the term ‘collective’? unconscious to describe 
this process and Freud called it “' the archaic heritage 

Freud summarized his views on the nature of the archaic heritage in several of his 


writings. He wrote 


The experiences undergone by the ego m, at first, to be lost to posterity; but when they 
have been repeated often enough and with sufficient intensity in the successis lividuals of 
many gencrations, they transform themscls © to say into experiences of the id, tl mpr 

f which is preserved by inheritancs Thus in the id which is « apable of being int ted, a 

tored up vestiges of the existences led by countless former egos; and when the ego forms it 
superego out of the id, it may perhaps only be reviving imag ¥ egos that have pa 1 away 
and b uring them a resurrection 


Fifteen years later Freud enlarged his views of the archaic heritage, suggesting that 

A new complication arises, however, when we become aware that there probably 
exists in the mental life of the individual not only what he has experienced, but also 
what he brought with him at birth, fragments of phylogenetic origin, an archai 
heritage 

Jung defined his concept of the collective unconscious as being the deeper layer of 
the unconscious beyond the personal unconscious. “'I have chosen,’’ Jung stated, 
“the term ‘collective’ because this part of the unconscious is not individual, but 
universal; in contrast to the personal psyche, it has contents and modes of behavior 
that are more or less the same everywhere and in all individuals 

Thus both Freud and Jung attempted to interpret the reappearance of ancient 
symbols on the basis of continuity of consciousness transmitted through a biological 
inheritance. But it seems to me more probable that man, as a carrier of this archat 
imagery, 1s responding in his symbolism as did man of yesterday to the same cosmic 
questioning about problems of existence 

A recent comment on this same theme was made by Dr. Gillo Dorfles, editor of 


a recognized Italian journal of aesthetics and philosophy He wrot 
That art should liken the conceptions of divinity to sexual forms signifies only an ob 
and spontaneous identification of three faculties which ar typically creati Th are th 
reativer f nature, that of divinity, and that of man through art. It makes little differ 
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» that it w 
lerstoun f ’ vc | d that 
ymbolist 
nd sint 
I would like to show how similar religious symbols, carrying like signi 
are found in cultures widely separated in time and space. These symbols o 
Haitian voodoo and the ancient Maort worship. In both religions ther 
symbol of the heart, penetrated by elongated forms that may be rodlike, arr 
or toliated 
The Maori symbol, known as the Sacred Heart design (fig. 1), appears 
carvings in their places of worship, but their inner meaning is known 
sclect group of the nobility trained to understand the symboli 
phallic language lo the Maort nobility the Sacred He; 
the combination of the male and female lite symbols 
In the voodoo worship (or vowdoun, as it is called by the nati 
represents the Sacred Heart, as the symbol of the Loa or divinity 
2 Such symbolic patterns as this are known as reve 
flour on the dark ground of the place of worship. These symbols 


| 


various Loas or divinities who, when called on in special rit 


them, are asked to project their powers into manifestation through 


possession’ of certain chosen celebrants. Erzulie’s vever or symbol 
of some variation on this heart shape design, penetrated by an upright form 
can see in this a type of phallic symbolism, which combines 
Sacred Heart, both the female and male principk That its m 
that of the Maori symbol -is evident from the following description, why 


from Maya Deren’s interesting book on Voudoun worshy 


et = 


Reprinted with pet 


LL Eee 








holism by Rout 
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Fig. 2. Vever of Erzuli Reprint d with permission from T/ 


Divine Horsemen by Det 





Voudoun has given woman, in the figure of Erzulic xcluss title to that which distin 
guishes humans from all other forms: their capacity to create beyond reality, to desire beyond 
ad yuaACcY t reatc bevond n cd In Erzulsc Voudour salute woman a th divinity wt th 
dream, the Goddess of Love, the mu # beauty. It has denied her emphasis as mother of lif 
and of men in order to regard her (like Mary, with whom Erzulic ts identified), as mother of 
man's myth of lif its meaning. Ina sen he is that very principl by which mar i 
and creates divinity Thus, to man himself, she is as mistre 

Voudoun does not idealize woman per se, as the principle of fecundity. Neither does it 
give preferential mphast to the maternal womb over the phallic principl ither as cosmi 
origin, or in the prevalent psychology as reflected in ritual, Because of this explicit insisten 
that generation is the responsibility of male and femal equally the femak pris ipl enjoys le 

n several other magic mythologi 


ingular and specific importance here than 1 


Now, I would like to show you how symbolic images produced from the un 


conscious of people today, express meanings similar to those found in the symbols 
peo} | g 


of ancient and primitive religions Among such designs, there are many that ex 


press, in symbolic form, the age-old search of the human spirit for the meaning and 
Such examples have been created recently by patients during 


purposc of existence 
These archaic symbol 


treatment by means of analytically oriented art therapy 
designs seem to substantiate both Freud's and Jung's formulations as to the carry 


over from the archaic heritage or the collective unconscious into the daily life of 


modern man 
In art therapy, cach patient is encouraged to project images from his unconscious 


related to his conflicts, dreams, and fantasies. Only art materials that respond to 


rapid expression are employed, such as semihard pastels, poster paints, and clay 
The techniques used to encourage such spontancous creativity in patients who may 
never have drawn or painted before are discussed elsewhere 

In many of the symbolic pictures produced during art therapy, patients express 
their problems in the form of archaic symbols similar to those found in ancient 


religious worship. In their process of readjustment in therapy, patients frequently 
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express their conflicts and their ultimate resolution in pt 


and rebirth. In doing so, they often state that 


lite, death 
concern not only their personal lives 


osmic themes relating to the meaning of existen 


SYMBOLIC IMAGI PATIENT CREATED 


I can cuss here only number of prceur 
her comments will show, she ame aware ot their 
universal symbols of lite, deat ind rebirth 


This cycle of pictures repr girl 


found disruption to untficatio 
Chaos Struggling to Find Itself In it she has 


yellows, reds, and white, on a bla 


forms, in purples 

picture as fragments milling around in space without 

next pictus immediat 

explained ame colot Thi 

of Birth osmic sigoit 
nformed mas 


| 


( x plod sal 
Next painting fig 


Cocoon, and the Buttertly 


here been dramatically 


when she pointed to the empty, white squat 
| } | 
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box in which | used to hide and cower in terror instead of living 
Pointing 


climbed out of th 

as a human being. I'm outside my trame, like a snake shedding its skin 

to th mptv cocoon and the emergent buttertly, she said Now the frame and th 

embryo at o longer shut off from the world The embryo has emerged like a 

butterfly being born; soon it will flit away to seck the light The wing of blu 
! gold, on the upper side of the box 1s, she explained, expressive of her rebirtl 


an 


and the Butterfly 





The Empty Box, the Empty Cocoon 
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an 


but the other wing, in darker purpl 


< 


the terrors and tears of her childhood as sh 
the ‘new self 
\ year later the same patient painted another picture 


birth (tig. ¢ a 
| 


reborn This painting was made after the girl achiev 


xperi 1 


done in a more retrospective 
esign She stated that she 


mow 


re | only 


her own revi of the lite problems that sh 


figut within the black circle are forms that 


are things that I have buried within my 


and my tantasy of myself as a 
imave a awing 
} 


comimg out of a 


rebirth that | have painted befor 


oncerning figure 7 Iwo Parts of Myself Ar 
said The blue, cliffliake horizontal forms 
and are furthered by green tt 
about the realization of th 


Here is Mv Bea 
fitth of 


previou 
my ! 


mtain th 
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The patient was unaware of the significance of her phallic symbols in this piccur 
so reminiscent of those in the Maort and Haitian designs previously shown Nor 
were they interpreted to het 

Other pictures produced by patients expressive of their unconscious conflicts 


parallel, in symbolic subject matter and expression, themes that are 
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religions The universal aspects of all religions manifest thems 

individual aspirations and responses of men and women in our 

the destens of these patients deal with life, death, and 1 

oncerned with problems of morality and the nature of be atients may 
develop archaic creatures of distorted form, expressive of 

pulses, or they may create glowing otherworld landscaypx 

realizations. Both negative and positive images become 

and universal conflicts. In short, | find that patients at 

with the problems of values as they relate to their own live 


is to their own m aningtul position in the osmi chem 


OGRAPHY 


VA Wants Policy on Veteran Care 

The Veterans Administration wants Congress to pass legislation spelling out 
exactly how far the government should go in providing free hospitalization for 
veterans with ailments that are not service-connected In testimony betore th 
House Veterans Committee, Sumner G. Whittier, head of the VA. said that a long 
range program must b¢ designed to tak care of the increasing number of crans 
who are applying for hospitalization. He testified chat the VA now has m 
15,000 veterans waiting for admission to neuropsychiatric hospitals alone 


waiting lists are increasing. The peak is expected in 1986 as today's veterans grow 


older and the incidence of non-service-connected disability increases. Mr. Whittier 


warned that misunderstanding and confusion about hospitalization w ontinuc 


until Congress lavs down the ground rules 
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W hat Makes the Symbol Effective? 


M. Esther Harding, M.D 


ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLAMIIST JUNG CHOOT! 


NEW YORK, N,. Y 


Phe subject of symbolism and religion encompasses a very large and inclusive area 
For religion, except in those cases where it ts merely a moral and ethical, t.c., an 
intellectual, system, ts based entirely on symbolism. And even though we contin 
our study to one particular religion, we are yet faced with an enormous subject 

All the basic terms and concepts of religions are symbolic, for religion deals with 
the unseen and ungraspable. When these symbols are taken literally, religion de 
teriorates into superstition. For instance, although heaven and hell are frequently, 
perhaps usually, spoken of as though they were actual places located in physical 
space and their denizens actual flesh and blood persons, yet none but the very childish 
really think of them like that today. We all concede that these places and persons 
must belong to another category of reality. Itis only as if they were concretely real 
What their reality may be in itself we cannot conceive But we know that men 
and women throughout the ages have had experiences that they could grasp only 
by means of such images, which we must therefore call symbolic. For, as Jung has 
said, the symbol is the best possible expression for an as yet unknown fact 

We can, however, go a little further than this definition, for the symbol ts not 
only a means of representing something unknown, it is also a psychic function that 
performs a task, namely, it is a means by which the dynamic energy or value of the 
unconscious reality is carried over into consciousness. This energy is in its begin 
nings attached to the instinctive processes of life and is only freed from instinct 
through an analogy. Jung wrot 


ibido has. as it wet a natural penchant: it is lik t hich must ha a gradient if 


low The nature of th analogi or symbolic imag is therefore a serious pr rb 
they must be ideas which attract the libido, Their special character is to be di 


1 in the fact that they are archetyy that is universal and inherited patterns, which tak 


gcther on < e¢ structure of the unconscious,* 


The symbol is thus a sort of machine, a mechanism, which serves to transform the 
energy of the unconscious and carry it over into the conscious life, much as a turbinc 
transforms the mighty energy of even a Niagara, converting it into electric current 
so that the force latent in the river shall not act destructively, but shall serve the 
purposes of mankind 

Myths and legends telling of life and death, of rebirth and an afterlife, of the 
beginnings of the world and of its ending, of its maker and redeemer are universal 
and are to be found in all religions. These stories are not only told as secular history 
might be for the purposes of education, but are regarded as the means by which 
man's life can be directed and understood; frequently their mere telling is thought 


* Jung, C. G.: Symbols of Transformation, Bollingen Series XX, 1956 p. 22 





to have magic power to heal, ; in all “mystery | religion 


is one, they form the core of rituals that are performed in of 


his bondage to the body and transform him into a spiritual 
The means by which this ts accomplished ts the symbo 

function of tapping the lit 

forming tt Ihe symbols 

because they express the 

unt i 


tO Ss} iritual ar 


sent the wav in whi 
transtormation trom ins 


lake, for example, th birth | 


longing to return to the warmth 


formerly been experienced unas ind without 
meets with some trustration tt 

to the mother image. Since h 

may take the torm of a sexu 

some symbol, which can be 1 

ourse with the mothet 

an be regarded as a creatiy 

over into a creative act ofa 

severe frustration in life that h i allen into 
summon sufficient energy to carry laily 


H 


SV imi 


was being bathed by his analystina batht 

inalyst is a mother figure, the bath ts a wom 
the womb again, bathed tn the natal waters. But 
the matter far beyond th inal bathroom situation 


the analyst was not his own mother, but rather a 


opened a new dimension of life to him, she was a lea 


lo the bath he associated the conversation that Christ 
garding the necessity of rebirth Jesus ( 1 Ni 
interpretation of Jesus’ words and told him that 

of the spirit. Jung has 


will quote a few lines from his commentary 


ward 


sith 


his bondage to th 
The symbolical truth 
father, frees the libido 


nalizes it into spiritual form 


* Ibid., p. 225 
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That the interpretation of my patient's dream along these lines was right was 
confirmed when a few days later he dreamed that he was standing in the street 
and saw a procession coming toward him. The procession was evidently in honor 
of an important man, and he had a strange feeling that he did not belong there and 
was unworthy to join in honoring this great man; so he stepped down into an area 
way to watch unobserved As the procession approached, he suddenly realized 
that the central figure was Christ. As Christ passed the dreamer, He turned and 
looked at him, beckoning him to follow. Naturally this dream was filled with deep 
emotion and made a very powerful impression on this man who, because of his 
problem, had felt himself an outcast from society 

My patient was not what one would call a religious man; he did not belong to 
any church, and although he had been brought up as a nominal Christian, his know! 
edge of the Bible was pitifully inadequate. He could recall the conversation with 
Nicodemus, but disclaimed any knowledge of Zacchacus. But in this series of dreams 
the same symbols that form the language not only of the Christian religion but of 
other religions as well appeared in his need to lead the libido over from its fixation 
in carnality to a new and spiritual development 

Without these dreams I do not think it would have done much good to have talked 
to this man in terms of Christian teaching, he would have heard the words but they 
would not have touched him. It was only when a certain level of the unconscious 
was activated and the eternal, archetypal theme of rebirth was awakened tn his 
own psyche that his libido could be rechanneled into life on a different plane. Indeed 
for him the symbol did not arise in the august form in which it is enshrined in the 
Church, rather it appeared in quite humble form, of a personalistic nature. And yet, 
perhaps for that very reason, it could speak to him as the sacred words of the Bible 
could not 

Whenever the eternal truths are experienced anew, they are likely to be couched 
in just such personalistic symbols, which may seem quite unacceptable. But unless 
the symbol 1s living and is ever experienced anew in forms that speak to the inds 
vidual heart, ic will harden like a fossil and lose its efficacy. It is the task of the 
analyst to take the symbols that arise spontaneously from the unconscious and so to 
clucidate them by eliciting the associations of the dreamer and by collecting relevant 
implications that their hidden meaning may emerge with all its forward-looking 


implications. By analyzing the unconscious material in this progressive spirit, the 


libido is led away from the carnal and concrete imagery to its real goal -the spiritual 
development of the personality 

There are, of course, many different kinds of religious symbols, as there are also 
in the dreams of modern persons. Some of these are constructive, like those that 
underlie the Christian religion; others are destructive and harmful, leading to re 
gression and death, such as are sometimes found in primitive religions voodoo, for 
example. But in all the great religions and in most of the lesser ones, the chief 
symbol system is concerned with the transformation and redemption of the indi 
vidual. For example, in the Christian Church the sacraments are concerned with 
these processes: baptism has a connotation of cleansing, of immersion in the natal 
waters and rebirth from the womb of Mother Church; confirmation corresponds to 
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the puberty initiations of more ancient and 

is tested in an ordeal, fre en involving 

is transformed into an adult 

theme of sacrifice, death, and 

and my theme here is to in yuit 

the individual 
These rituals and 

record of the process of 


been changed or redeem 


teaching a 

persons wet 

through participation 
mysteries are 

i stale and tutile tal 


stan Ipoint isa sou 
Why is it that what 
The answer the churchmat 


the message 
is not moved C1 nds puts it 


thev s: that unless it speaks to a man’s conditior 


The analyst would give a similar explanation, althoug 


ent terms: namely, that to be 


respond to the situation in th 
trayed really express the conditions that are alrea 


energy of the unconscious ts enabled to Pass OV 


way, life would really be renewed tn him 

The next question to be raised ts how can one know wh 
a state to profit by the symb 1, sll more important, ts 
he can be prepared to share in the life-giving pro med 


still furcher, how can one discover which symbol will work 


These questions bring us dire 
while the clergyman or priest 
and can even re-enact the ritual happening 
situation of the sufferer, not only his conscious attit 
scrous situation of his psych The tirse condition of 


in those who consult an analyst, because they come 


chological need, and the recognition of need is consi 


requisite for conversion and for transformation, not only 


lerg as well So ateer the scorv of his trouble has b 
1, , 


come to realize that his dithculty cannot 
will, and the discussion has led to a clearer perception of th Y 


the analyst directs the patient's attention to the unknown part of his 4 
if help may not be found there He does this relving « he knowled 
living organism contains within i¢ an inner law or Purpose which 


rt 


fulfillment of that particular lite, much as the acorn has a purpos 
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an oak tree. That is to say, the inner law of every being leads to the integration of 
the individual, and the achievement of this goal constitutes redemption from the 
state of division and unwholeness that caused the distressing sense of being astray 
or guilty, or lost 

When the dreams and other unconscious products are approached in this way 
symbols of regeneration presently begin to emerge in the vast majority of cases 
These may take the familiar form of some well-known religion, such as baptism, 
death, and resurrection, or they may be hidden under the guise of everyday, even 
banal happenings, having a personalistic slant. Rebirth, for instance, may be repre 
sented as the emergence of a butterfly from a chrysalis, or by being stripped and 
receiving a new dress, or by the change of status at commencement. But when thes« 


images are claborated by the associations of the dreamer, or are amplified by com 


parison with archacological or mythological material, or are compared with the 


symbols of other religions, their significance becomes cleat 

Such symbols arising from the individual's own unconscious represent the actual 
state of his psyche They touch him as the teachings of the Church may have fatled 
to, and since they are not static, but move within him and unfold their message from 
one dream to the next, they map out a way that he must follow At the same time 
they release the energy latent in the unconscious, which has power to produce a 
fundamental transformation of his personality and of his lif 

However, there ts one further condition that must always be met if this movement 
of the unconscious is to be effective Phat ts, the conscious personality must grasp 
the symbolic happening and must begin to live by it. If he merely views his dreams, 
unfolding in the unconscious as an interesting show, like a movic, nothing will 
be accomplished The unconscious process will play itself out; the dream may 
contain marvelous symbols, the whole drama of salvation may be enacted by th« 
figures of the unconscious, but unless its meaning is seized by the conscious ego 
and used for life, the whole process will subside once more, just as when the waters 
of the pool at Bethesda were moved by the angel, unless someone stepped in, the 
waters subsided again, and no one was healed 

So it seems that for the symbol to be fully effective three conditions must be ful 
filled: first, the individual must be deeply concerned over his need; second, the 
symbol itself must express the life process of the unconscious active in this particular 
individual; and third, the individual must grasp the meaning of the symbol that 1 


presented to him and act on its teaching 
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The Symbol as Survival Value 


Horace M. Ka 


Of the three terms in my title, I feel it more helptul to 
valuc I do not need to repeat that it ts an ambiguous term 
bility to scientific study controversy has been traditional \ 
perennial debate on whether there c: ca scien tf val 
subject to definition and measure » analysis and 
posed Are values 


fiction 


about ( pre 
or at least the weather? 
onsiderations trom those that at 
rence to such as assign to them th 
crences can explore, manipulat | 
is the recent study of preferen 


conducted among stud 


nes in 
praised an ordinal series of 
into a quantitative whol 
I call attention to Morris’ work 
ipply the method of scien 
ndeavor | am more on 
l invite vour consideration 
is valor, validity, valuta 
letters with the phrasé Va / j that 
well The implication ts that value signittes 
condition of strength and power The implication ¢f 
to the personality or self and to things and ideas that pet 
is both subjective and objectiy Alike as the one at 
some item of experience, selected from a multitude, that 
about whose growth, abundan ind well-being the spiri 
cerned. The concern may range trom a brief moment of att 
and preoccupation. Whatever the span of the concern, it 
to keep going a chosen object of concern against the challenge and impa 
peting alternatives. Each such endeavor its a bet the chooser makes on 
being of this value. When the value ts called ‘ uleamat hoosers 
their fortunes, and their sacred honot It is the observation of 
enables us to distinguish between values that are professed and values 
We observe that every bet figures as a selection and stance in a struggle whose victors 
has no guarantees. We note that liquor, opiates, chess, other forms of gambling, 
war, peace, reason, religion (which the Communists, at war with other peoples 
religions in behalf of their own religion of Communism, call “the opiate of the 


people’ are all such selections, t.c., values. Anything that a human being cherishes 





and works and fights for is a value. None is necessary, none inevitable. All may b« 
appraised by their role in an individual's or a society's struggle for survival 

And survival, as you know, is a stretch of time, a quantum of duration. It desig 
nates the span of the existence of anything that is struggling to exist amid other such 
strugglers. Survival would be meaningless in a world without alternative others 
In our personal lives, it consists of both repeated and singular activities, the repeated 
ones being biologically grounded, as are breathing, cating, drinking, loving, play 
ing, and fighting, to say nothing of believing, reasoning, and thinking; the singular 
ones are the modifications, consequential and spontancous, that the repetitions 
undergo as they recur. Survival is a process of living on and outliving competitors 
and alternatives, both as in the self of self-preservation and as others than this self 
First and last, survival consists of the struggle to go on struggling This is the 
struggle that a biography signifies as it records the processes of being born, growing 
up, growing old, and dying 

lo die is to stop struggling, and our struggle for survival is a struggle against 
dying. The philosophic and religious imaginations set this struggle beyond death 
They postulate that we continue alive after we dic; they postulate an “ultima 
environment, which should guarantee that we continue alive after we dic. They call 
it ‘‘God Chey assign to God an ongoing concern with man’s fate, with man’s 
destiny, which they call Providence, so that by implication God's “ultimate” valuc 
is immortal man even as man's ‘‘ultimate’’ value is divine Providence. This Provi 
dence presumably frees the human being at once from the coercions of fate and the 
accidents of fortune The process of freeing is again the process that we call self 
preservation, and it is a process that succeeds only as it fails. For in struggling to 
preserve ourselves, we alter ourselves and we die when our self-alteration stops 

Such would appear to be the human condition in any place at any time, Thus 
understanding the human condition, we perceive that time, with its changes and 
chances, is the dynamic of all existence, interchangeably its physical stuff and meta 
physical base; that our sciences of nature, no less than our religions and our sciences 


of man, should be accounting for the course of events as configurations of time-space, 


not space-time. In these terms, what is paramount at any moment of a human life 


is its irreversible passage, so that, however we interpret the direction of passage, tt 
endures everywhere as future. When we endeavor to denote the actuality of time in 
terms of our personal feel of it, when we speak of past, present, and future, the past 
appears as memory, the future as the direction of intention or purpose, while we 
realize the present as the field whercon the past differentiates into the future 


alive, also when we are livingly concerned with remembering the past, is to pursuc 


lo be 


future consequences, and our religions are preoccupations with such consequences 

For anything to have a survival value is to manifest the consequential prospering 
of our struggle to live on and to outlive that which opposes our living on, The valuc 
discloses itself significantly in the nature of whatever thus manifests itself and in 
the form and method of its manifestation. These, as is well known, vary from cul 
ture to culture and, as is not so well known, from individual to individual 

What bearing do these observations have on symbols? Symbols seem to me sur 
vival values in this sense. They are themselves postulated on the ineluctable fu 
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turism of the human enterprise However otherwis 

as portent, as identifving sign or Mark, as Password 

code, they are the alpha, ind their decoding the om 

consists of symbols The scien 

religion consists of symbols. Al 

future events As such, they figure in any 

th past; they operate in such a way as to rend 

the absent, to control and shape the un beyond Wha 

we employ them in such a way as to mobuiliz ompenctrat 

of the past in order to give de rT ndeterminat 
Symbols could not exist ‘ ’ un lv chaneu 

science 1s a bounding of th ircumambient 

and determination of the undetermined futur 

Ihe undetermined future ts ev e¢ bound] 

symbolize it with such names as trans 

We purport to bound it finally by the symbol 

it ‘the bevond"’ and by all che other namings of 
If we distinguish the prescientific determinations 

ing of the boundless that we call magic trom th 


{ on determining the 


do we so Both are postulat 
secing, choosing, and achieving future effects Both 
But science postulates the causal seque on transpos 
Science symbolizes their relations in equations 
on the other hand, operates by propelling psychi 
qualities. Magic envisages causation as power 
mechanisms, in advancing changes. Both do 
range their symbols into bodies of knowledge. But s 
edge as a changing body, and hence a living one, what 
magic, what does not change ts alone alive and able to ex 
Phe kinship between magic and religion has always exist 
symbol in both that men bet their lives on 
Religious symbols and scientific symbols are treated as incommensu 
as the former are held to be unc hanging convevors of unchanging and 
significances On the record they have been most conspicuously employ ring 
security to the struggler for life in man’s biopsychic crises of birth, puberty, wedlock 


been employed to mitigate them 


sickness, senescence, hunger, and death. They have 
or to overcome them The rites and rotes, the creeds and the codes of which thes 
consist are instruments with which to shape and control the future Thev are 


dressed to the universal residue beyond science, to the sall unknown and 


unpredict 
able, the indeterminate and insecure They are used to bound the boundless, to 
determine the undetermined in such a way as is believed will guarantee unending 
survival. Thus science is made the same as rationality, and as you are well aware 


the rational is the harmonious, the measured, the proportionate, such a fitting of 


present cause and future effect to one another as to make them over into articulated 


clear, and distinct wholes and thus reliable instruments of prediction and contro! 


SYMBOL AS SURVIVAL VALUE Aallen 





Ihe symbols that are science and all that ‘‘reason’’ extends to as symbol are then 


deprecated as being less worthy than the symbols of religion, as antithetical to the 


symbols of religion because the heart assigns their too modest intention a far lesset 
survival valuc lake the symbol “God” in any of its diverse and conflicting defini 
tions and in their simultaneous, extraordinarily confluent uses in mankind's struggk 
for survival God"’ is the ‘ultimate’ value, on which all whose value God di 
versely is bet their lives. The symbol incarnates this ‘ultimate’ valuc. Its intention 
is exemplified by the traditional mistranslation of that well-known declaration of 
Job's, which the King James Version renders, ‘‘Though he slay me will I trust in 
Him The Hebrew reads, however,’ Behold he will slay me. I shall not survive 
Nevertheless | maintain my ways before Him."’ Might not one say, greater faith 
hath no man than to lay down his life for his God? ‘‘God’"’ here, and in all fields 
where the intention is functional, signifies a definition and control of undefined 
undefinable, and uncontrollable fate and fortune as they bear on the future of the 
human struggle to go on struggling, which we call survival. Of course God ts at the 
same time designated deus absconditus, ‘the beyond," ‘the othet His indeter 
minability is also otherwise signalized in manifold signs, especially by mystics 
However, ‘other, beyond, hidden’’ God may be, he ts also disclosed as‘ love, 
as ‘‘reason,’’ as *' providence, mercy, justice, will,’ and ts identified with 
the most apparent, familiar, prospering dispositions of the human person struggling 
to survive. Recall the rationalizations of this recurrent illogic by such theological 
fantasists as Reinhold Niebuhr, predicating ‘‘a rational understanding of the limits 
of rationality, an expression of faith that a rationally irresolvable contradiction may 
point to a truth which logic cannot contain Ask what are ‘the limits of ration 
ality,’ and whatever answer you get will take you to the indeterminate future that 
rationality keeps ever determining, to the wild frontiers of knowledge that science 
keeps ever penetrating and civilizing. Ask what is the truth ‘which logic cannot 
contain,’ and it is disclosed as a hidden, unknown, unknowable ‘' beyond,'’ a God 
who, nevertheless, is known as‘ perfect,’’ as ‘love,’ as‘ reason,’’ or as some other 
quality a man cherishes and would save in order that he may be saved by it 

We might note that science likewise discloses the hidden, takes in the beyond, and 
contributes to survival. But its achievements are transitions, not terminations, 
whereas religion proffers terminations, which its symbols purport. So what better 
answer can be given to queries about limits of rationality and truths beyond logic, 
in terms of any personal history, if not that the man composes symbols on which he 
bets his life that his life will not end? The symbol a human being bets on gets its 
actual signification from his experience of his own nature and from the achievements 
of his own struggle as he grows up and grows old. It is a survival value. On the 
record, many men who have available alternative symbols such as those of the 
sciences, unconsciously hold this one in reserve to bet on, should they have lost theit 
bets on science. When science fails him, the agonized struggler turns to the indetet 
minate beyond, which science strives to penetrate and determine. Either accepting 
another person's determination of it as savior or giving it his own, he trusts it to 
keep him alive even though it slay him. If he die trusting, has not his symbol been 


faithful to his faith? 
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The Relationship Between Mystical Symbols and 
Existential Boundary Situations 


Ra p/ Harper 


Existentialism arose when Western man realized that Chris 


cflective It arose not asa substicute view of human natur 

ing much of the view of human nature that Christianity 

logically speaking, one might say that existentialism ts 

ness, without God. Had not the initiator ¢ 

knew what it was to be a Christian becaus 

And he proposed to show them what it was 

and its aftermath did more than a handtul of persons 

standing the nature of human existence anew With che 

Jaspers Psycho vie de Weeltar PadMun een the recent 

existentialism really began. For in this book Jaspers n 

of the philosophical world in Europe the important nam 
Nietzsche, he also mentioned tor the first tome the ordet 

existentialism would make no sense, th 

guile, suffering, conflict, and situationality 

that are universal, inevitable, and on which 

They are boundary or frontier situations b 

stands on the border between two countrics, as 

nonbeing. Standing there he has lost his usual 

is forced to redefine the verv nature of human I1f 
Jaspers has continued to list these situations, in 

never seemed to find it desirable or possible to set 

reduce them to certain types This was lete tor Paul Tillich 

Be. In this book he distinguished ‘three types of anxiety 

directions in which non-being threatens being. Non-being 

man's ontic selt-aflirmation, relatively in terms of fate, absolu 

It threatens man’s spiritual self-atlirmation, relatively int 

lutely in terms of meaninglessness. It threatens man’s moral self-athrmation 

tively in terms of guilt, absolutely in terms of condemnation Note that Ti 

who in carly books used Jaspers’ term ‘boundary situations 

ictices’’ rather than of ‘‘ situations he stresses the psychological or phenom 

nological ex perrence rather than the ontological fact. But unless onc interprets the 

phenomenology strictly, it would be normal to suppose that Tillich’s three types of 

anxicty are but acknowledgments of thre« types of situation in which man finds 

himself. I do so suppose and will speak of the situations instead of the anxicties 
Just as Jaspers had not reduced his half a dozen situations to their types, so Tillich 


has left one or two things undone also. Both he and Jaspers do not inquire openly 





as to whether there are other boundary situations and what they may be. But it 
takes little reflection before one finds oneself adding such universal experiences as 
sickness and old age, which had concerned Buddha, and certain tatlures associated 
with tragedy and love, and above all, loneliness 

Beyond this lies the problem of the proper words tor the three realms of experience 
suggested by the three anxieties about self-athirmation. I think that we may under 
stand the universality of these types more readily if we remark that a person who ts 
involved in either fate or death and also in sickness, old age, or other circumstances 
beyond one's control is aware that he is living in a kingdom of force. No doubt of 
it, much of human experience is hemmed in and defined by what appears to be neces 
sary and what is certainly contingent. Similarly, a person who knows he ts con 
demned or who condemns others for acts that go counter to values he holds can 
only be aware of guilt if he believes in the kingdom of freedom. And finally, a person 
who thinks of his life and the life of others as empty or absolutely without meaning 
quite plainly assumes that life would be worth living if it were being lived in some 
kingdom of meaning 

illich, writing 25 years after Jaspers, is reflecting a worsened cultural climate 
when he underlines the overriding importance in our time of the category of mean 
inglessness. Jaspers did not even mention it, to say nothing of giving it the position 
of prominence that Tillich has accorded it. But following Tillich’s lead we are in 
a better position to appreciate two things that might otherwise have escaped notice 
or explanation. In the first place, a belief in the reality of guilt and condemnation 
has diminished, I think. And this can be better understood now as soon as attention 
is drawn to the contemporary preoccupation with meaninglessness. A world in 
which there is no apparent over-all meaning is surely a world in which it is casy to 
discourage guilt, that is, a sense of guilt. You have to be guilty of something in 
terms of some value that is wholeheartedly accepted. Where values are not accepted 
or are accepted only for convenience’ sake for the moment, transgression does not 
bite very deeply. In the second place, one has to ask whether the threat of meaning 
lessness is a universal threat, as universal as death and sickness and guilt, or is pecul 
iar to modern times, a post-Renaissance phenomenon. What is the place of the 
contingent in the nature of man? I should reply that the kingdom of force, the con 
tingent, the finite is the boundary situation that gives persistence to the other anx 
ictics. That is, if man were not mortal, | doubt that he would regard guilt and the 
threat of meaninglessness as so urgent as they now seem. Where there is, on the onc 
hand, only so much time to think and act and where, on the other hand, one's 
thinking and acting are circumiscribed or even prevented, it is plain that the king 
doms of freedom and meaning are not so accessible as one could wish. It is not 
saying too much to add that one of the chief marks of an existentialist point of view 
is its preoccupation with the first type of anxiety or situation, force or the con 
tingent 

If we turn now to the world of discourse about religious experience, we are invited 
by the experiences themselves to classify them symbolically in such a manner that a 


very interesting comparison is suggested between the boundary situations and the 


symbols of mystic or high-religious experience. This was brought to my attention 
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when I reread Evelyn Underhill’s pages on mysticism and syml 
known book, Mysticzsm. She says there that the three principal 
man's spiritual consciousness reacts to the touch of Reality, the thre 


sions of man’s restlessness which only mystic truth can satisty, at firs he craving 


that makes him a pilgrim and wanderer, the longing to go out from his normal world 


in search of a lost home; second, that craving of heart, of the soul, for its perfect 
mate, which makes him a lover; and third, the craving for inwat urity and pet 
fection which makes him an ascetic, and in the last resort, a sau As soon 
read these lines, | asked myself whether | was not reading abou p nces that 
somchow related to the three types of boundary situation ould seem cas 
associate the experience of exile from paradise and the pilgrimage that 

toward the lost paradise with loss of meaning and the que meaning 

secm equally plausible to associate the striving for moral perfection with 

dom of freedom in which guilt ts a reality, and where the sense of guilt 


t 


some men to use their freedom adequately, for the sake of 
traved A doubt arose when I tried to associat syml 
kingdom of force and the contingent. There the association 
How could love be associated with force or the contingent 
to say that it was associated simply by being the opposit 
answer to death and the meaning of lif Buc |] was not 
to speculate that love and its symbolism — so ineradicabl 


role in religion and possibly in human experience in general 


About that time I was engaged also in unraveling the relationships between the 


two types of love known as eros and agape or, more accurately, the three types of 
love, two going under the same name, cros, and the third, agape. In consid 


love in all its typical manifestations, one 1s obliged to distinguish between 


centered love, which aims at possession, and an ecstatic love, which aims at al 


sor 


tion, between a love that is controlled by reason and a love that ts antirational tt 
not irrational, blind Ac worst, the first kind of love ts hard and cruel, the second 


corrupting and weakening Ac best, the first love employs reason to riminat 
berween ends worth enjoving, the second love avoids the deliber: njurv of other 
persons that so often marks the rational adventure. Each is insufficient by 
itself, and yet cach has a special function in the total make-up 1¢ human being 


atter th 


the first, to promote moral discrimination and striving; the secon 
value or meaning that can alone justify the self leaving itselt ac all 


Where now does agape come in, if it does? The answer is suggest 


1 
ss 


we have to explain the enormous energy and the sure direction of both kinds of er 
The fact of eros is not its explanation. Another love is the explanation, what th 
New Testament calls agape, God's love for man. What ts usually not fully under 
stood is that God's love for man, or agape, although one, is experienced at two times 
or in two different ways. leis met with at first usually as the term toward which all 
love tends. God is the other person, the eternal Thou, whom man most desires to 
meet so that his restless heart can be satisfied A gayx is God, the Reality or Ground 
of Reality, without which all questing shatters. But while most men experien 


God first as the beloved to whom they go in prayer and liturgy, he ts also the God 
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who makes it possible for man to abide in prayer at all. The face that man ts not 


aware ot prevenicnt Zrace 1s not a conclusive argument against pre venient grace 


The power that permits man to love in any form is not his own, for we do not wish 


to say that the experience is its own explanation. The source of the experience ts 
within the experience, and this is what Buber meant by the ‘inborn Thou,” which 
allows man to find the ‘eternal Thou” in many different parts of creation 

In a sense, | am suggesting that God, if not wholly other, is at least separated 
from man, even in his imminent and intimate relation to man, He ts presenting 
Himself to man as a power that cannot be ignored or betrayed without the individual 
losing himself in a battle for possession in a world where mutual possession cancels 
out energy as well as meaning. He is presented also as a power that in ccstasy reaches 
out far beyond the individual and his pride, to a reality so overwhelmingly present 
that one’s first impression, as at the end of The Book of Job, is that God ts Force in 


person. And then when one asks who or what it is that starts and sustains the un 
Phe God 


of whom we say, ‘we love, because he first loved us,’ ts a Giver who haunts and 


chases man until he ts acknowledged as a power and force above all others. Man 


has always rebelled against God, against this kind of force, which freedom sadly 
should I say, a 


believable amount of energy within all kinds of love, one is forced to reply 


opens us to. But man has likewise to provide an explanation — ot 
hint of a suggestion for the motivation behind the struggle after moral perfection, 
and the pilgrimage to the absolute that takes place even before one is convinced 
of the reality of some absolute. Call it what you will, there is a reality beyond 
human freedom, which is at one and the same time the push that every moving thing 
needs and the purpose for which every moving thing gets under way. Independently 
of man's deliberation and freedom, his deserving or his guilt, his emptiness, boredom 
or raging despair, God's love or agape, appears with the face of a reality so different 
from our own, so remote that, despite our having to understand it ultimately in 
terms of love or response, initially we think of it almost as if it were aloot from us 


We are not our own, as Proust said, and love itself is the best demonstration of this, 
far better than death Love is as strong as death,” says the Song of gs. Prob 
ably it is a good deal stronger, if it is the eternity of experience in the human being, 
which can be so easily confused with the notion of God as the wholly other, as 
utterly remote and indifferent. But God alone is never indifferent, and his justice 
is always tempered with mercy, even though we may not know it. God alone 
offers a meaning that can be the basis of moral activity. So in the end, we can sec 
how boundary situations are interwoven with the mystical symbols, and both are 
to be understood through the God who makes it possible for us to love and who 


loves us when we go forth to him 
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Religious Symbolism and Neurotic Disorder 


flexander A. Schneiders, Ph.D 


That there ts a special relationship between religion and men 
hand and religion and psychiatry on the other ts unmistakal 
lines of evidence In point of fact, this symposium on sym! 
the Society that sponsors it testify to the close relationshiy 
iffairs of the mind. In recent years, with the impetus suppl 
tant, and Jewish writers alike, there has | 
i precise definition of this relationshiy 
the emphasis ts put on th onnections that s 
proaches to the spiritual life of man and what might 
Thus we find books 
inalysis, religion and the art 
tion has come about, as ev 


chiatry that seem to impinge « © sacrosam 
} 


by the clergy and also by a somewhat bel 


religion in the ordinary lives of people and 

have done, we may attempt to explain away th 
meaning tor the individual, but the hars! 

ing us back to the tact that religion ts an ins 

Fromm® pointed out in his brilliant essay on psy 
hoanalyst ‘‘discovers that mental sickness cannot 
problems; that his patient is sick because he has n 
inalyst is not a theologian or a philosopher and does 
fhe lds, but asa physi tan of the soul he ts concerned w 


philosophy and theology: the soul of man and tts cut 


t 
lhe same type of argument can be developed with 1 

between religion and mental health, and this relationship 

deal of attention in recent years. Of course we are not deal 

new relationship since it ts quite obvious that psychiatry 

primarily concerned with mental health, but it must be noted th 

is different. In the former instance, we are dealing with the relati 

two disciplines that have common aims and boundaries, whereas 

religion and mental health, we are concerned with the relationshi 

distinctively human factors that seem to have a reciprocal intluen 

The question here is not whether two disciplines have mutual or common bou 

aries, but whether a religious orientation has something to do with menta 

emotional stability or, conversely, mental disintegration. Here, for exampl 

run across such treatises as Allport's® The Individual and His Religion, Keenat 


Neuroses and Sacraments, Van Buskirk's® Religion, Healing, and Healt and She 





Peace of Soul. These, and numerous other essays like them, are essentially efforts to 
trace the relationship between religion and mental health and to suggest how re 


ligion may be exploited in the interest of more wholesome and effective living 


This, of course, is only one side of the story since, as Freud and others have 


pointed out, there is an obverse relationship between religion and mental health 


that must be taken into account. Many clinicians and writers have observed that 


religion, because of its demands, restrictions, and taboos, may contribute directly 


or indirectly to mental disorder. It has long been noted that many devoutly re 


ligious people, far from being mentally healthy or well integrated, are victims of 


the most serious neurotic and psychotic disabilities. Religious doctrines and prac 


tices, especially those founded on the concept of a severely just or avenging God, 


quite readily generate deep-seated and damaging feclings of guilt, self-degrading 
1 | ging 


shame, inadequacy, inferiority, and a tyrannical superego or pathological self-ideal 


From clinical experience, it would actually seem as though mental health, to which 


religion is supposed to contribute, is a sine qua non tor the beneficial influence of re 


ligious practices. In other words, a person has to be mentally healthy betore re 


ligion can affect mental health positively 
It is at this point that the problem of religious symbolism in relationship to 


neurotic disorder enters the picture Assuming that religion and mental disorder 


are in some instances linked together, the question arises as to whether the form ot 
the content of the particular disorder is in any sense determined by the patient's 
religious beliefs or by the peculiar symbolism characteristic of his religion. In other 
words, is it reasonable to suppose that the neurotic symptom may be reflective of ot 
A second question that follows naturally from 
symp 


determined by religious symbolism? 
these reflections is whether or not one can read backward from the neuroti 
tomatology to the dynamic factors underlying the neuroses, which presumably 
would be connected with the patient's religious dispositions 

On the basis of considerable clinical experience with persons whose neurotic dis 
ability centered chiefly around religious conflicts, we can formulate two important 
hypotheses: (1) religious conflicts or difficulties tend to generate their own specifi 
neurotic disability and (2) the form of the neurosis will follow a pattern predetet 
mined by the religious symbolism or conviction adhered to by the individual patient 
More broadly, one might argue, again on the basis of clinical experience and follow 
ing the line suggested by the two basic hypotheses, that particular religions (Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant) will, when closely adhered to, generate specific neurotk 
disorders. If these suppositions are correct and can be clinically verified, we will 
have taken an important step toward a better understanding and possibly a more 
effective treatment of certain neurotic disabilities 

One of the clearest expressions of this relationship between religious symbolism 
and neurotic disorder occurs in the so-called obsessive-compulsive neurosis. Time 
and time again the clinician, working with Catholic patients, is impressed with the 
consistency with which scrupulosity of the pathological type occurs within the 
framework of an obsessive-compulsive neurosis. This scrupulosity typically de 
velops to the point where every act, every thought, fecling, and relationship is 
mortally sinful. Characteristically, these patients are tortured by pathological feel 
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ings of guilt, as ) isc OF CONTaAMMNation 

ing sex and bodily funcern and rigidly 

perfectionism, and in 

the typical neurotic pride 

lectual grounds. Unltk 

instability is a basic characteristic, in 

seems a distinctive impairment « 
intellectual ftuncthoning reterred 

person cannot distinguish between right an 

forces th onclusion that everything he do 

loes, he feels that he has committed sin Cont ! 

he is sure that he has omitted telling something 


{ something that was | 


adequately or has contess¢ 
is a bad one In place of peace of mind, which sh 
guilt, he experiences additional guile, self-recriminats 
receives Communion, sacril 

unbearable guilt and self-recriminatiot 


The tollowing cases will serve to ill 


Nur 
Her cont 
Typically 
then 

and what God 


appear 
Both of these cases illustrate clearly the re lationship between religi 
and neurotic development. They are striking instances of the neurosis 
carried to an extreme, deeply imbedded in a framework of ol 
tendencies This kind of pathological scrupulosity, which s 
among Catholic penitents, invariably involves three clements 
intermingled the moral, the religious, and the sexual In such 
always find a disordered conscience, sexual anxiety and confusion, extreme |i 


of freedom, and a pathological attitude regarding religious concepts and | 


ommor 


omplex 


| Wi 


mitatho 


ra 


Significantly, these characteristics clearly and consistently reflect the mora 


religious background of the patient, a fact that conforms to our hypoth 


cerning the relationship between religion and the type of neurotic disor 


some people manifest. In such instances, the religious background ts on 


repeated emphasis on the sinfulness of behavior, Jansenistic puritanism re 
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S18 
ict 
sf 


il 





sex, threat of hell and damnation, and ideas of an avenging God. Obviously, this 


is directly contrary to the religion of love, which characterizes true Christianity 
The Catholic Church, for example, 


regardless of the denominational form it takes 
s attested by the specifi 


is certainly not Jansenistic in its attitude toward sex, a 


pronouncements of the Popes, nor ts it a religion of fear, damnation, or reveng 


who adopt this sort of 
the kind of 


Nevertheless, there are many Catholics, lay and clerical, 


attitude and foist it on people under their guidance, and thus generate 


neurotic disability so clearly manifested in scrupulosity 
therefore, that the kind of disorder ts often definitely linked to the 


We may argue, 
This 1s pat 


religious symbolism that enters into the individual's carly experience 


ticularly the case where the God concept is concerned. Scrupulous people chara 


teristically tend to disavow the God of their religion and to rebel against Him as 


the real source of their anguish. Thus they may break away from religious practice 


altogether in rebellion against an avenging God or invent a new God of their own 


It is in this peculiar reorientation toward religion that we sce the influence of a 


damaging background on the content of the neurotic symptomatology The scru 


pulous person is compulsively driven toward a religious reorientation, His sense of 


sinfulness, shame, and guilt is so unbearable that he has to redefine religious beliets 


and to change the concept of God in a manner that will serve to relieve him of his 
This fact, as you can see, conforms to our second hypothesis, 


anxicty and guilt 
by the type of 


that the form of neurotic disorder may be predetermined 
It would seem that these relationships are 


namely, 
religious experience that preceded it 
extremely important in the understanding of certain neurotic developments without 


Whether thes« 


which it would be impossible to formulate a therapeutic procedure 


hypotheses can be extended to other religious beliefs and neurotic manifestations | 


am not prepared to say at the present time However, it is a possibility worthy of 


careful study 
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Construct Formation in Science and Religion 


A Scientific Approach to the Transcendent Self 


Essentially, much of modern science represents construct format 
onstruct 1s defined in this paper as a model for xplaining empiri 


formed by applying the critical logic and controlled inquiry 


the concepts of common sens 

Let us consider a coin Ihe metal of whi 
physicists model of a molecule in which a given number 
high speed Molecule’ and lectron’’ both 
entities, devised to explain the properties « 

But not even the furniture of the common s ‘ orld, tl 
in the street, are truly raw reality Thes sO, are constru 
percept and report. Once again, consi om. What 
elliptical shape with certain shadings. W om 
mean a round, hard, flat, little solid, something \ Lathe 
ept. In F. R. Tennant’s terminology,* we can designat 
private perception as an object pelled with a small 
conception, the product of our own repeated experien 
experiences of other persons, we can designat 
2) Again, using the terminology of Tennant 
periences, the realities, spelled with a small ‘'1 
tities, Realities with a capital “RR,” the concepts 
with the world. Ina similar but more thoroughgoing way 
constructs as the electron, the gene, and the cg 

Religion, too, has tts constructs. In the Judaeo-Christiat 
helped to give shape to our Western culture, one of the 
constructs 1s that of a soul in man A modern version 
a construct that may be called the transcendent selt 
trating choice and action from within itself The 
in the personality that psychoanalysis has mapped are consid 
the inner citadel, which ts the seat of the transcendent self. It ts 
ent’ because it ts not slavishly determined by the. emotional m 
actions are not merely the effect of cause external to itself, but rather 

Can we compare constructs like the electron, the gene, and the 
construct as the transcendent self? Are the former based on s 
the transcendent self is the product of fantasy? 


A clear understanding of the process of construct formation 


* Tennant, F. R Philosophical Th 





the transcendent self cannot be ruled unscientific merely because it ts speculative, tor 


even tangible things are themselves construed entities, and as Tennant correctly 
stated, all scientific knowledge 1s ‘‘fact-controlled speculation What we call 
science, then, is the sum of the best hypothetical constructs we can form about the 
universe. Whether unphilosophical man moves in the strect or in the laboratory, he 
has no scientific basis for the naive realism that contends that when you deal with 
tangibles you deal with reality but when you deal with religious conceptr, you deal 
with the unreal 

Phe ancients were prone to overemphasize reasoning in the production of know! 
edge. Some moderns adopt a contrary distortion, They seck to climinate the specu 
lative element and so to establish impersonal, objective knowledge. No such abso 
lute objectivity can be obtained All that is possible is the relative objectivity 
obtained by common sense refined by scientific construct formation 

Philosophical man recognizes that scientific method does not give certainty but 
certitude, presumptive knowledge based on hypotheses that have been tested and 
have worked well. Therefore, there ts no a priori reason why the electron, the gene, 
and the ego are scientific constructs while the transcendent self is not. Whether any 
construct is scientific depends on whether it meets the criteria of scientific inquiry 

Scientific evaluation of any construct involves two processes, one logical and the 
other empirical. Logical evaluation tests its internal consistency and its congruence 
with other constructs considered to be reliably established. Of course, if a new 
construct is found incongruous with accepted concepts, it 1s also necessary to ex 
amine them. For they, rather than the new construct, may be invalid. For ex 
ample, new constructs in physics required modification of accepted concepts of spack 
and time 

Empirical evaluation of a construct tests whether it offers a suthcient interpretation 
of the facts that it is framed to account for. First, it must be economical, the simplest 
possible hypothesis, and, second, it must be adequate, that is, it must actually explain 
the facts 

rhe transcendent self has been defined here as an agent, resident within the innet 
citadel of man, capable of self-direction, of action that is not merely dependent on 
prior cause. External to that citadel are the determined, emotional patterns of the 
personality. Although the transcendent self is not determined by these patterns, it 
is affected by them, and its actions are limited by the laws of physical nature and 
human physiology 

By positing a transcendent self, we can separate outer-determination from innet 
direction. QOuter-determination is part of the cause-effect process of the physical 
and biological universe, which modern biopsychology shows entering into the 
emotional structure of man’s personality. Inner-direction, on the other hand, is 
action initiated by the self from within—action not merely dependent on causes 
outside the self. Through a construct that recognizes both outer-determination and 
inner-direction, we take account of the phenomenon that the psychologist calls 


“compulsion,’’ yet we do not rule out freedom, nor need we smuggle it in by the 


back door. The transcendent self interacts with the mechanisms of the personality 
It can be pressed upon by the drives within the personality, but since it is not part of 
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that outer-determined system, it can throw the weight of its 
one drive or another, and so choice ts no longer mysterious 
Ihe fact that the self is thus transcendent to the emotional mechanis 
imply its omnipotence The self cannot directly counteract physical 
outside world, biological disturbances in the body, or the total of 
within the emotional structure Buc it can make efforts to adap » and so control 
these processes And itis the ability to put forth independ that makes th 
self transcendent to those processes 
Currently, it is rather widely recognized that man 
action. In part, this recognition is due to developments 
sical analysts believed that the ego had an automati 
synthesis of behavior. If unconsctous conflicts, fecling 
into awareness, the ego, without conscious effort on th 
would automatically synthesize his behavior tnto healthy 


fact that patients waited passively for this synthesis to 


continuing in therapy with disappointing results althoug! 


analyzed and reanalyzed. Hence, today, many therapists di 


theit patients with the need tor conscious self-exertion 
of behavior lo be sure, all therapists know that there ar 
pressures on the patient from compulsion in the personaliey 
that the patient's own efforts at self-direction are overwhelm 
therapy's tasks is to bring about a more even balance among 
personality, and so make it possible for the patient's innet 
the outcome by bearing toward one force or another 
paper that the construct of a self transcenden 
useful model in the study of human self-direction 
Here, a crude analogy ts offered by the pilot of an airplane and th 
keeps it on a preset course, the so-called robot pilot The humat 
the course or change tt. But if the airplane's mechanism, includ 
is out of order, the human pilot cannot safely reach his journey 
analogy, psychotherapy secks to repair the mechanism so that the human 
be in effective command 
Freud's mechanistic ego, the robot pilot, needs to be balan 
human pilot, if all the facts of human behavior and feeling are t 
preted. The free ego is what we have called the transcendent 
Efforts to explain human behavior and emotion fall into four 
First, rigid determinism claims that all man’s activity ts caused by e environ 
ment, the culeure, and the drives within the human organism. Rigid determinism 


makes no room for freedom and so contradicts important and widespread human 
experience It is becoming increasingly recognized that rigid determinism is em 
pirically inadequate 

Second, there is a modification of rigid determinism, sometim« 
determinism, Thinkers of this persuasion admit human self-dire 


account for ic without the transcendent self. Here they have been encouraged 


new physics with its idea of indeterminacy Yet it is questionable wheth« 
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terminacy makes real allowance for human freedom; it does make allowance tor 
ignorance Soft’’ determinists try to fuse the inner-directed self with the outer 
determined patterns of the personality This fusion involves the logical inconsis 
tency of trying to fit freedom into a structure where freedom cannot function 

Third, there is the group of thinkers, including many theologians and moralists, 
who avow the existence of the transcendent self but who claim it is a reality beyond 
the reach of scientific construct formation and empirical inquiry. It must be that 
these thinkers have not really emancipated themselves from the idea of science as 
naive realism and so are left no choice but to banish science from the inner citadel 
of man, if they wish to save the transcendent self. In so doing, however, they run 
the danger of opening the door to irrationality 

In a recent issue of the Saturday Review, there is an article entitled, “Man Is Nota 
Thing,’ by Erich Fromm. Here and elsewhere in his notable contributions to psy 
choanalytical theory, Fromm takes for granted man's capacity for self-direction 
In this article, he openly repudiates‘ sott’’ determinism, At the same time, however, 
he emphatically denies that science 1s capable of studying the inner self of man 

Fromm’s attitude, together with a similar attitude on the part of an increasing 
number of thinkers today, is a revolt against a too narrow and too rigid view ot 
science This revolt, however, 1s a retreat from the rational and empirical processes 
of liberal thought, which are the essence of the scientific method 

Fourth, there is the view advocated in this paper, which posits an inner-directed, 
transcendent self, interacting with the outer-directed mechanisms of the personality 
Coupled with a broader view of science, it offers a working model of the interaction 
of the compulsions and the self-direction in man, and it allows scientific inquiry to 
come to grips with the inmost self of man as validly as it deals with the electron 

To recapitulate, | have suggested that there is no scientific justification for un 
willingness to accept as valid the construct of a transcendent self, a free ego, inter 
acting with the determined, emotional mechanisms within the total personality 
lo decree, a priori, that a transcendent self is untenable is prejudice, not science 
For according to scientific method, every construct should be evaluated by the samc 
rule: Does it supply a model that accommodates and organizes empirical data mor 
economically and adequately than other suggested models? The psychologist, there 
fore, must evaluate, not merely dismiss, the construct of the transcendent self or 
free cgo 

| have argued for a free ego on a par with the electron, the gene, and the outer 
determined ego of Freud. Hence, a transcendent self is posited, which can be dealt 
with by scientific method Appeal has been made to the widespread human ex 


perience of self-conscious, rational, voluntary self-direction, which must ‘be ac 


counted for in any scientific view of man 

Thanks to therapeutic practice and theory, we are more aware of the conditions 
affecting the free action of the transcendent self. This offers reason for hope that 
one day a more complete description of that self can be given. It needs only to be 
remembered that every description of a thing is in part an ascription of certain char 
acteristics to it. Even our most obviously impinging tangibles are construed en 
tities. In nature, we find no’ raw facts." All communicable realities are constructs 
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The Cross as a Command to Sutter 


Varearetta K. Bowe Vij ” 
The R Thomas |. B am, M.S., §.T.M 
Symbols are the languag t th ormal thought pro if | 
reative mentation of artists, poct md myst Ihis is the pictur ing , i 
Bleuler called the primary pro ind that Arictt ha imed as chara 
paleological or prelogical -mind As Bleu pome many i i 
only when this primary pro thinkit m listo it Ww 
tion we call schizophrenia. It perhay mor ful to the tern 1 
iuse th laws of logical thinking at wot avalla { l ! 
though we have learned much about the pro f distort 4 prelogica 
we have not learned cnough of the laws or vardstich y wil ‘ ; 
readily what ronal and irrational in undistort | 
Phe equating of a part with a whole ts of t tl rose ft f 
listortion in thinking \ sim i tration ft in am 
range, therefore appl il rang \ mor mmpler ‘ 
In the Garden of Eden an apy Was for 1 ind Nia 
for I hav icen the torbidd ft This musta he | ‘ 
the same tim that participat nanvel " ‘ 
Or, to bring us to our tops on t the great Cl i \ \ 
i person takes th unadorn ro is solely tl mma { tl " 
listortion according to the pr f the part tor cl vl ( 
on the ross, therefore | too must sufi 
The cross itself was a symbol of great ro ( 
tian cra and has been found throughout the world \W mM 
it has never been a symbol stand oOlcly fo i] tt f t ( 
of Eden, which according to | na ime the wood o 
that Moses lifted up so that ill who looked ups mn i 
aduceus of Apollo with its snak twined upor 
present day as the symbol of medical healt ilway na ria 
ross has been a protection against evil, a symbol of 
healing; in essence it is all that ts meant by hope, lit t 
particular presentation of the Christian symbol, however, tl ross at an 
picted as adying, the crucifix. But even here, lite overcomes deat! 
Phe crucifix portrays only one part of what ts to understood as the who | 
of the struggle between lite and death, which culminates in the sy » 
of Eastet The earliest crucifixes depicted not the suffering but th Ow 
glorified Christ, and the inspiration over the corpus, even in the most dolet 
medieval art, retains the initial R, for rex, Cristus Rex, Christ triumphats 
uffering on th ross at 


Good Friday afternoon and the 
ot the Christian vea 


over suffering and death 
which commemorat 


all, but a few hours of the 


after whol 





the birth, lite, death, and resurrection of Christ There ts neither theological not 


historical support, therefore, for a narrowed distortion of this type, the part for the 


whol 

From a clinical standpoint, to bring this distortion into conscious awareness ts 
of great therapeutic significance. For example, a few nights before his ordination as 
priest, a young deacon was putting out the candles in church after saying Evening 
Pravet \ feeling of hopelessness began to come over him; he had no hope that he 
would ever gain the approval of the God who asked so much of him. He looked 
over at the crucifix and found himself saying, in reference to his ordination, '‘Cheet 
up, old boy I'll get the shaft too in a few days Fortunately he was able to 
spend the next night in group therapy reviewing, airing, and working through hts 
identification with the ‘‘shafted’’ God We might well point out that at ch 
present time in adolescents’ and servicemen’s slang the expression “Get the shaft 
means to be overridden on one's wishes and forced to undergo something one does 
not want to endure practically, to be crucified, and symbolically, in the crucifixion 
to undergo anal penetration. This symbol of anal penctration has been found on the 
Rorschach of another priest in treatment who saw a giant impaled on a speat In 
the group discussion there was even speculation as to where anatomically the wound 
of Christ was located. A number of the men in the group whom we could expect to 
know the gospels quite well, being cither clergy or intelligent lay people, speculated 
about the exact translation, wondering if the wound occurred in the groin or pert 
neum; they overlooked the functional reality of the problem of killing a man sus 
pended overhead by spearing him, a method that would logically call for a thrust 
aiming at the heart through the abdominal wall, which ts also the traditional and 
scriptural location, the wounded side 

A more detailed case study is that of a young priest whom I* shall call Stephen 
He was sent into treatment “under discipline,’’ that is, he had been suspended from 
his professional duties and privileges and told by his bishop that if, as a result of 
successful therapy, the Church would no longer be under the threat of further em 
barrassment from his sexual deviation (which was one of passive submission), he 
could be returned to his active priesthood. Considering conventional and popular 
attitudes, this decision represented a moderation that came about chiefly because of 
the intervention of the psychiatrically trained priest} who had known Stephen in 
seminary and who was able to insist that the bishop consider his behavior as a sign 
of psychiatric illness and not a case of moral turpitude. This attitude is prevalent 
in Stephen's church, the Episcopal Church, which has been utilizing psychotherapy 
in various ways for the past $0 years 

On psychological examination the diagnosis of an active and serious schizophrenk 
process was quite casily determined. As a part of the testing, Stephen was asked 
to draw his most unpleasant concept. He drew a simple, unadorned cross 

On preliminary examination Stephen was found to be passive, reserved, confused, 
and bewildered. He had been able to secure a simple job in order to support himself 


* The fir t person sing lar pronoun refers to th nior author (M.K.B.) and will be so used throughout th 
asc pr scentatior 


T The junior at 
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and defray the minimum costs of therapy, as wa 
was neither willing nor able to support his therapy 
mission and acceptance of the therapeutic program 
ness and resentment at being forced into treatment 
wanted The first effort in therapy was to un 
before entering the seminary and before ordination had 
he felt, if he had been ordered into treatment while he 
not now have been in disgrace and humiliation Alchough he h heen more 
pathetically and leniently treated than on in always expect, ever this tim 
sall had much to be angry about. He had had littl 
even the selection of his therapist. But Stephen need 
to begin to feel and verbalize this. He consciously 
question submit passively to whatever happened as 
what one might call the usual Christian difficulty 
that all anger was wrong and sinful and needing a 
accept at first even the most justified resentment 
and the psychology of anger will be discussed elsewh 
Slowly he became more alive and began to wi 
realize that, alchough I was obligated to make a 


treatment, | was essentially on his sid 


and 


could together achieve a successful outcome 
problem after problem, and it finally became \ 
Inquire into anything. He had a deep uncontrollabl 
and was not permitted by his conscience to Inquire Into an 
consider anything, to be skeptical at all. He felt that I wa 
I was able to point out to him that he was very angry 
found that deep underneath he had known all along th 
right, but was quite fallible 
He began to tell me about his lite, to re 
and adolescent experiences. We finally went back to a tim 
one half and had been cold his mother was going to hay 
would bring. There came a Sunday afternoon when his m 
was much coming and going. He was told to sit in the liv 
strips, and to stay there and be a good boy Phe physician 
bag and went upstairs. He stayed a long time And the lieel 
the physician was doing there. Did the stork really bring th 
the physician have to be there and what was in his black 
he was told and never once did he permit himself co indulg 
out the window to see if the stork did bring the baby. No, h 
until finally someone came to tell him that the stork had brought him 
It was on this premise that the rest of his life was decided. He mad 
that he would not be curious and look into things. He would not v 
out or be skeptical, having once made the choice at the age of thi 


that he would believe any story that was told to him by authority 


up his right to be an independent individual at this early age rh 
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inscrutable will of God, of course, had readily appealed to him, especially when 
coupled with a doctrine of the suffering that this entailed for the innocent Son. In 
the light of the patient's history, there is no wonder that he pictured as his most 
unpleasant concept what ought for any Christian to be the symbol of his deepest 


loyalties in the triumph of divine love. But at this carly age he had allowed the 


distortion of his prelogical thinking; in effect, he had said, the part ts the whole, 
being put to death, made passive that is the whole of life and of love 

When Stephen began to realize that he had at three and one halt abdicated his 
right to be a person, to think, to feel, to inquire, to be curious, the anger that had 
piled up during the twenty-odd years since this momentous life decision had been 


made suddenly started to seethe into consciousness. Instead of just floating passively 


on the surface of life, he began to question everything. From then on, my job 
became easier for all | had to do was to point out the various contradictions, to steet 


him into one area after another of his blind spots. Of course, he went through a 


great deal of agony in resistance. He found all types of excuses for not facing thes 


realities, but gradually he would dig in and realize that here was another area that 


had been closed off 

As time went on he began to be more fun, more alive. He came in one day very 
unhappy and quite disturbed because for the first time he could ever remember hx 
street to be most sexually attractive, and he felt this 


After all, he did not know this woman 


had noticed a woman on th« 
was very bad. What was I doing to him? 
and one must not have such fantasies about strange women. It was all right for 
him to fantasy having such feelings about the woman that he would be married to 
but not about a perfectly strange woman. This was very bad. I asked 
I said to 


some day, 
him why it was so bad, and we had a discussion about carnal thoughts 
him, ‘' Yes, but this does not make sense You are talking in a very contradictory 
fashion. You are saying that you want to be a monk until you get married. Now 
make up your mind. If it is your desire to go into the celibate lite, we will consider 
that as the problem and recognize the fact that you should be able to give up sex, 
although not without some struggle because you are a human being I reminded 
him that in the moral theology he knew, spontaneous carnal thoughts and fantasies 
without any intention of fulfillment are not considered sins but temptations, and 
that even were he to consider becoming a monk-priest, he would have to endure the 
discipline of such temptation in the world. All healthy men are unavoidably aware 
at times of the sexual attraction of the opposite sex, and his church expected him to 
do no more than to discipline his acts and intentions. ‘* But you intend to marry,’ 
I said You will not allow yourself to have such thoughts about womankind until 
you get married; yet you expect to be able to have the proper sexual feelings toward 
your wife on the marriage bed."’ 

We found the answers plainly enough. Stephen was the second son of a devout 
family who believed in a passive submission to the will of God, especially in matters 
relating to having children. There were 7 children, but there were probably eco 
nomic funds available for the support of only 1 or 2. The girls shared the same bath 
room and bedroom with the boys, again as a matter of economics and devotion 


There were just too many children, and the family could not afford more bathrooms 
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{diligently to | inaware of their 


or bedrooms. So the boys work: 
exciting females, and the girls were taught to be unawat 
exciting males Ihe little boys and girls had a shared 


bathroom arrangement until the girls began menstruating 


mother felt that the boys should stop sleeping with their 
separate rooms, But by now Stephen had been taught a far 


ing sexual excitement 

Before long we began to know more an 
had a vocation to suffet He had been broug 
of those unfortunate women who marry men 


She had suffered and she was a good woman 


given her ; er family and church 


hildren ve h; levoted herself, even on 
had slaved away in a hot kitchen cooking 


have a good meal Stephen 


man. Stephen had always been very angry 


, 
1 vell 


temper and was always screaming an 
His father had become anerter and angri 
his father was dead and Stephen began to 


thing was wrong He 


Now, at last, he began 


cross when the psychologist ask¢ 

Stephen was even now taking 
was devoting himself to th are an 
brother had refused to enter into this responsibs 
children. Besides, his brother had worked hi 
why his sisters could not do the same Phe respons 
Stephen was telling me more and more in his effort to 
his father had been. It seemed he never could hav 
1! up having a temper tant 


l asked Stephen to describ 


hecause Father always end 


did, Father always got anery 


days that was supposed to be such a wondertul family 


devout family who always said grace betore meals, who 


t 


the children went to bed at night, but who could never 


picnic because Father always had a temper tantrum 


remember all the minutiae of how the day was spent and ¢ 


Father make the plans? Did Mother? Did his sisters? Di 


Who wanted to have a picnic? Who wanted to go out to cat at 
It finally was brought out that Mother could never decide what she want 
had always made a great tissue of her sacrifices for her family The really 


times were when Father wanted very much to celebrate a family occasion. a w 


He would ask Mother where she want 


anniversary, or Mother's birthday 


and she, being a very noble, self-sacrificing woman, would say Anvething vou 


Anything. I'll entoy anything you suggest But Father would 
that anvething wa 


is all right T 


that she tell what she wanted to do, and she would insist 
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right. Finally, he would make the decision Well then, we'll go to Lake O. tor 
a pic So Mother would pack a picnic lunch and the 7 children, Mother and 
Father all squeezed in the family car. Very soon after they got started Mother 
would say, "Do you think it's wise for us to go so far? After all, it’s threatening 
rain.’ Father would say, ‘Oh, it’s not far. It’s just two hours driving and it's 
only a little overcast. It’s carly in the morning, it will pass overt Buc Mother 
would say,‘ Well don’t you think we really ought to have gone to Lake B. I mean, 
after all, it's closer. Let's go there Father would say, ‘Well, do you want to go 
to Lake B.?"’ *No,"’ she would reply, ‘| want to do anything you want todo. I was 
just saying, | was just wondering anything you say is all right 

And so they would proceed and finally reach Lake O. But Mother would be very 
unhappy about the number of people there. After all, it was not really quite the 
kind of place that she had expected it would be. Wouldn't it have been better if 
they had gone to a certain park? And Father would say, “‘ Well, let's get back in the 


car and go to the park.’ “Oh, no, no, no, | wouldn't dream of it And Father 
would say, ‘Well, suppose we go down the road a bit until we find a nicer place 

Eventually they got there and Mother would say, ‘' But I think the other place was 
really very much nicer."’ And Father would say, ‘‘ Well, shall we go back? Oh 


no, we shouldn't go back. I mean, after all 

And finally, after she had found fault with every decision that she had refused to 
make herself, always avoiding responsibility for anything, always criticizing, never 
being happy or satisfied about anything, her husband would explode with anger. It 
was impossible to please her. But she was such a martyr, such a sweet, Christian 
woman that all of her friends and neighbors and her children felt she was a very abused 
woman, Yet no one could have endured her many impossible demands 

And this was Stephen's life. Under the guise of her martyrdom, his mother had 
successfully avoided responsibility for everything. She had most successfully pro 
voked her husband into such displays of temper that he was humiliated and damned 
Stephen finally began to realize that there was very little of his mother’s suffering 
that was necessary. He began to realize that she had brought her troubles on het 
self. In a community, congregation, and church where it was felt wise to keep one's 
family within one’s economic needs, she had flaunted a pseudodevotion by having 
7 children and had insisted that the test of firm devotion was her submission to the 
will of God 

Stephen began to wonder. It had not helped for his family to be so poor, for his 
parents to tell him that he should postpone his marriage until after his sisters were 
educated because he could not support a wife and also put his sisters through school, 
for his parents to tell him his first duty was to his sisters 

Yet Stephen kept saying, ‘‘ But we must suffer. Christ suffered. If it had not been 
for His glorious crucifixion, we would all be lost. We would have no hope of rc 
demption.”’ 

I said, “Look, Stephen, you are supposed to know Christian theology. But | 
suggest that you go back and read the Scriptures. I do not think that you have read 
the whole story of the Lord and His death. It's there for anyone who wants to 
hear it. I want you to read it all. I think you should study the Gospels, especially 
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the portion that describes Christ's vigil in the Garden of Gethsemane dl 


hetore His death 


At his next treatment hour Stephen med shocked. For the tirse tin 
a theological blank, becau this Jesus wa meone | I 
read about Stephen had 1 r know! wh at pert cw 
always lived in a darkened room and iddeniv Nad f iwi 
shutter, letting the sunlight pour 1 He read tl 
Garden of Gethsemane and how He pray t! rard that if ( 
that this burden, this suffers taken from Him 


found a very human, warm person with whom | 


want to die or go into th iiering that was a 
who a ep fic only becau t was inevita no bdis pury 
Way out 
Stephen was troubled by what he | 
trinated in the Christian theme ot suffering, and ‘ 
Lord did not agree at all. He did not want 
was in the agony of enduring the abandonment t ith at { 
suffering that led up to his deat! And Stephen cam 
periencing of death itself was all-important and prov the huma 
His divinity It was in His endurance of the terror, of ¢t known tha 
us faces unwillingly that Jesus triumphed over deatl 
And so Stephen went out again to present cl } tl 
single event 1s this suffering n ssarv and unavoida it tl 
brought on unnecessarily Is this martvrdom unavoida { martvt 
eflicient in terms of realizing a goal? He realized that his mother ife wa 
inefficient. He realized that his own life had been mpletely ineflicient. He ha 
slavishly developed his mother’s pattern of years of incredt martvrdom a 
suffering, which would put to shame the single heroic acts of the great marty 
the Church, and in this way he got tnto trou! himself and brought humiltat 


and shame on his church. Perhaps the most important thing he had goct 


the treatment, he thought, was the realization that when he clung to his m 
skirts and did not vield to his desire to run to his father and welcome his tatl 
had shown then the suffering martyrdom that he had n told was the Christiat 
way of life And then he was confronted with this: If he had » blind that 
all the way through seminary and vears since, he had never iwa ft th 
ing of the Garden of Gethsemanc, how many other important matter t the Ch 
and of God had he been blind to? He began to read. He read agai vervthing tl 
was basic just to find out and he found more and more that he had blinded hin t 
to basic theology. He had gone through life with blindness, and evervthing 
in any way questioned or would bring into doubt any of his mother mMcepts 
anything that would arouse his curiosity or thwart his need for martyrdom 
avoided completely 

Strangely enough, Stephen was never worried about the possibility of heresy 
His theology was the answer to his needs and he believed in it. Stepher lent 


cation with his martyred mother and with his martyred, crucitied Christ w 
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same. Buc the very rebellion that led him into trouble, and later into treatment 
was his refusal to accept this as the status quo. He was angry because his father 
had forbidden him to marry Rebecca, a girl with whom he had been tn love since 
high school and to whom he had been engaged for 10 years. His father had insisted 
that he wait until his sisters were all educated. But then his father had died and 
left the whole family without adequate finances. So it seemed that it would bh 
many years before he could marry Rebecca 

As he came more and more to question his identification with the crucified, mat 
tyred Christ, he began to find in his relationship with me an identification of himselt 
with the beloved Son, the dearly beloved Son who was also the Lord. I loved him 
and Rebecca loved him, and I approved of his loving Rebecca a was a fin 
person and she had been willing to wait forever to marry Stephen. She was a very 
attractive young woman. I reassured the bishop that this was a good and proper 
marriage. Stephen indicated that he would spend one more year at the seminary to 
get a graduate degree, with the plan that during that year he would also continu 
the treatment that was necessary so that he and Rebecca would “‘have the benefit of 
whatever advice and counseling’ in analysis I could give them 


Then Stephen told his mother and sisters that he wanted to marry Rebecca 


Strangely and surprisingly, his sisters and mother were very understanding. His 


mother decided that she would turn her martyrdom to good account. She got a 


job where she was needed and had something to do, with the result that this poor 
sickly, fragile woman began to bloom. She had suffered more and more as the chil 
dren had grown up and now, as a widow, did not feel needed, b ere Was an op 
portunity to sacrifice for her dearly beloved son 

His sisters volunteered to pay for his year of schooling, since he had paid for theirs 
Rebecca's mother and boss were very understanding 

Suddenly everything that had seemed so impossible now became completels 
possible, all because of the change in attitude, and not at all because of a change 1 
circumstances. The fact that Stephen decided that this was what he wanted and was 
right for him to want was all that was needed. He need not give in to endless suffer 
ing, but scrutinized life in all its aspects and turned it to good us« After that, on 
thing after the other fell into line 

This was some years ago. Stephen has not only been successfully married but was 


reinstated and ts now a beloved parish priest 


CONCLUSION 


\ case presentation is given in which the development of the distortion of the 
Christian symbol of the cross occurred. The part was taken for the whole — that is, 
suffering, the crucifixion, the martyrdom of Christ were taken to be the whole mean 
ing of the Christian way of life. The development of this identification in the iden 
tification with the patient's mother illustrates a type of perversion of religious 
symbols to masochistic needs. The common meaning of a symbol is lost, and the 
peculiar individual meaning of the symbol acquires, for the patient, the total valuc 
of the symbol. The therapeutic goal was not the removal of symbolic thinking, 


but the removal of distortions in symbolic thinking 
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The Book of Job: The Hebrew Myth of the 
Chosen God, Its Symbolism and Psychoanalytic 
Process 
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represented by Morris Jastrow, to the effect that the Book ts not a unity, but a 


composite production. The older version allegedly contained a protest against the 


prophets’ assurance that the world is governed by a just and merciful power. Later 
additions attempted to controvert this rebellious element in the interest of Jewish 
orthodoxy According to Jastrow, the protesting Job of the discussions and the 
pious Job of the Prologue and Epilogue cannot be reconciled 

The argument of this study is that, despite its composite character, the Book of 
Job contains a unified statement of the Hebrew myth, if it is approached as a drama 
The Book is, indeed, a ballad or a story in dramatic form. And its characters the 
God of the Prologue, the friends, Elihu, and the God at the close should be viewed 
as varying aspects within Job. In this paper I will attempt to show that the Book 
breaks the long chain of the Oriental religious myth by introducing the category of 
choice, which renders the character at once guilty and heroic. Here, as in Greek 
mythopoesis, the hero learns from his ordeal and ts saved because of his crime. Thus, 
the historic import of the Book lics in its being among the first to separate the 
mythical from the religious, making an even sharper separation than is found in 
Greek my thopoesis The Book takes the step from collective to individual ¢ 
sponsibility, while maintaining supraindividual standards. However, even as tt 
moves away from Eastern impersonality and mystical identification, it does not 
quite affirm the later notions of personality and freedom. Historically, it ts a synoptn 
statement of the Hebraic myth during the prophetic era Ac the same time, its 
mythical quality transcends its own time, sounding motifs that characterize the way 
of Judaism into our own day and linking it with other literary myths from Aeschylus 


Prometheus to Thomas Mann's Jacob and Joseph 


FOLK MEMORY 


The most characteristic features of Hebrew mythology derive from the journeys 
through the desert.* The ‘ waste-howling wilderness,”’ as it is called in Deuteron 
omy, formed the idea of a nomadic and transcendent God and the notion of freedom 
Whereas the patriarchs of the pre-Mosaic period worshipped Shaddai, the God of 
the mountain, Moses chose the name YHWA, a restless volcano God. In contrast 
to the numerous local Baalim, he became a single deity whose universal character 
could not be represented in pictures or stories. In the Oriental and Greco-Roman 
myths, the god was incomplete without the goddess, generally his mother- or 
sister-wife Yahweh, on the other hand, was conceived as an all-sufhicient father 
God, who had no wife, son, or daughter. This may account for one of the distinctive 


features of the Hebrew myth —the minor role of the incest theme.| 


* In the cou f their historic journey, the Hebrews wer xposed to pagar 
t » complai Your fathers served other god William F. Albright and other 
influence of Ugaritic and Babylonian mythology in portions of the Old Testament and that th 
creation, Eden, the tower of Babel, and the Flood are Oriental (Babylonian, Egyptian, et 

+t Yet, the female clement of tendern is also present. Hosea (11) writes of God 
Psalmist (103,145) speaks of hi tender merci The clement of comfort is more pr 
Jewish writers, notably in Franz Werfel and Sholem Asch. It should be noted that prior to Job 
brews regarded the earth mother as the creatress of mankind, and preceding the Mosaic con 


Yahweh, the Semitic myth associated Yahweh with the Canaanite mother godd Ashtart-Anat 
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these tasks, Job has been guilty of psychic lassitude, moral smugness, and insensi 
tivity to social disparities. Job has also been overconcerned with himself— not until 
he himself has been afflicted does he begin to complain about the state of God's 
world 

Now, it is urged that the Lord himself speaks of Job as ‘'a wholehearted and an 
upright man, one that feareth God and shunneth evil But, we must ask: What ts 
the nature of the Lord in the Prologue? Paul Weiss* called attention to his callous 
ness in permitting Satan to kill Job's flocks, servants, and children, that ts, to de 
stroy those who, unlike Job, were not involved in the trial, but were innocent by 
standers. Does not the Lord appear as insensitive and complacent in the use of his 
power as Job? And, as we shall sec, this God must be distinguished from Yahweh 


who exonerates Job at the end.1 


rHE REBELLIOUS jot RNEY 


The Book opens with the picture of Job altogether content in his family life, his 
patriarchal position in the community, and his relation to God. This Eden state ts 
broken up when he is ‘‘set out’’ on a heap of ashes, deprived of his possessions, 
social standing, and emotional stability 

The inflictions heaped on Job constitute his expulsion from the fleshpots of Uz 
into a barren wilderness. He is separated from his fellowmen by the Cain mark of 
physical wounds and social estrangement, suffers a kind of death, and descends into a 
hellish terrain. His flabby security is destroyed and he is catapulted out of his 
settled and sated condition toward a dynamic, challenging temper 

Job's suffering is not only a punishment. It is first of all a guide, which galva 
nizes him toward rebellion. It corresponds to the self-questioning of Oedipus, to the 
self-arrest of Kafka's Joseph K. and of Thomas Mann's Hans Castorp, which prod 
them toward self-knowledge. His exile is the catalyst for hts defiance of a mysterious 
and miraculous authority, and leads to his self-assertion 

Job begins with a complaint about the general lot of human beings. He then 
shifts to the question wherein he, as an individual, has been found wanting. It 1s 


this challenge that becomes the leading motif of the Book 


Job's proverbial“ patience,"’ as Gersonides pointed out, consists only in his steady 


belief that if and when God tries him, he will ‘come forth as gold’’ (23). But, it 
is Job's impatience that marks the birth of his ego. Its most direct and forceful 
statement appears in chapters 13 and 27: 

Though he slay me, yet will I trust in Him 

But I will argue my ways before Him 

That a hypocrite cannot come before Him 

Till I die I will not put away mine integrity from m 

My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go 

My heart shall not reproach me so long as | live 

For what is the hope of the godless though he get him gain, 

When God taketh away his soul? 


* Commentary, Aug., 1948 
t In part, this point is documented by the fact that the text uses various terms for the Lord 


El, Eloah, Shaddai, Yahweh 


Elohim, 
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RECOGNITION SCENI YAHWEI 


Critics are of the opinion that Yahweh does not an 
raises several problems. Since Job « not accept God 
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simply teaches that man ts not to question God, why 
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the very quality that makes him 


is associated with man’s greater sensitivity 
For 


ness 
receptive to the spiritual nature of the Hebrew God and renders him creative 


Yahweh speaks of himself not only as the archer, but also as the rain that fructifies 
the land to the extent that its ‘‘skin’’ is penetrable 


Who hath cleft a channel for the watertlo 

Or a way for the lightaing of the thunder 

I ause it to rain on a land where no mats 

To satisty the desolate and waste ground 

And to cause the bud of the tender herb to spring fort! 


In this sense as well, Yahweh should be distinguished from Elohim of the Pro 
loguc Where the latter appears indifferent to the fate of Job's animals, servants, 
and children, Yahweh speaks of his animal creations, particularly the war horse, 


artist's pride in his creations. And, he has faith in Job's 


with something of an 
assuring him that he can 


human powers, calling on him to gird himself like a man 


be saved by his ‘‘ own right hand 


One of the crucial features of the mythic hero is his acting as a scapegoat for 


Prometheus endures for mankind, Oedipus and Orestes suffer for the Greek 


socicery 
Gide's Theseus, and Thomas Mann's 


polis, the trials of Hamlet, Goethe's Faust 


Joseph are finally in the interests of social welfare. Job, on the other hand, appears 


to be concerned only about himself 


While the Book does not reach the degree of socialization voiced by Deutero 
In the course of his psychi 


Isaiah, the smitten Job is not lacking in a social sens« 
Job moves toward a powerful indictment of social wrong and exploitation 


journey, 
chapters 24, 30 


THE PSYCHIC PROCESS OF REHABILITATION 


Chis essay argues that in the Book, Job experiences a development in his person 


ality that makes him redeemable And I want to suggest that on one level, his 


development is analogous to a psychoanalytic process, if we can regard the friends, 


Elihu, and Yahweh as dramatic aspects of his developing ego. This process trans 


pires through Job's dialogical debates with these aspects of himself, in the course of 
which he relives the intellectual and emotional experience of his guilty past 
amid his family and friends, enjoying his 


At the beginning, we find Job at home, 
material possessions and social standing. After his “ breakdown,’ we sec him lying 
and these talks constitute the sole action of the 
Prometheus who likewise remains in onc 


is of the mind and the emotions. In 


or sitting. He begins to ‘talk, 


Book.’ As in the case of Aeschylus’ 


spot throughout the drama— Job's ‘* journey 


both cases, the dramatic action consists in the change of tone motivated by the 


entry and speeches of the other characters. This makes for a fluctuating rhythm and 


pace, at times quict, at times whirling and torrential 


Job's initial reaction to his suffering is a despairing cry in which he voices the 


temptation to regress toward prenatal existence. He curses the day on which he 


¢ talks take place between Job and only one other character—one of the friends or Elihu or Yahweh 


t answering the arguments of the friends, Job lapses into ruminations about his past 
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was born, even wishes he had not been conceived. His mind ts tilled with contusior 


and he cannot think of what he had done to deserve his plight 
The crucial stage in Job's growing awareness ts reached 
which follow his debate with the friends 
In his final answer to the friends, Jol 


days of my youth, 
Wi 


when young and old, the poor and wealthy paid him homag 


chapter, Job admits that he may have committed many 


not to wilful or conscious acts, but to what he might hay 


lt tha 


Ac this point, Job becomes ready for Elihu 
rejoinde 

Elihu begins by rebuking the friends for not 
states that God also communicates with man 


it nor,” 


In this way, God warns man, and thereby gis him 
against his temptations, that ts, He allows human ch 
Job's central sin: his lite of case amid the comfort 
Job had known what Elihu makes explicit. He spok 

with dreams,’’ terrifying him‘ through visions,’ and 
hidden in his bosom. Finally, Elihu prepar Job { 
Yahweh 

Yahweh ts the all-suflicient, untathomab! giant whom 
for an answer and who at last tells him what his ‘‘ talk ome 
threatening, disturbing father figure to Job. He teels himself 
although he feels righteous, proved “' pervers although 
cent. Job likens Yahweh to the archer who shoots his 
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I was at case, and He broke me asunder; 

Yea, He hath taken me by the neck, and dashed m 
He hath also set me up for His mark 

His archers compass me round about, 

He cleaveth my reins asunder, and doth not spar 
He poureth out my gall upon the ground, 

He breaketh me with breach upon breach; 

He runneth upon me like a giant, (16 

Toward the end, Yahweh also appears as his creator and nourisher, as the power 
that brought Job out of the womb, poured him out ‘as milk,”’ clothed him ‘with 
skin and flesh"’ (10 And Job's attitude toward God ts correspondingly ambivalent 
Like Ivan Karamazov, he rejects God's world as unjust, and like him he accepts God 
himself. Ahab too addresses his “fiery father’’ with ringing defiance, yet begs him 
to ‘come in thy lowest form of love, and I will kneel and kiss the« 

Job is rewarded for his critical examination, and the God who had been a total 
mystery reveals himself and talks to Job. Before, Job had only ‘‘heard’’ of God 
through the precepts handed down by tradition. But what Job wanted was to 
‘see’ him 

Lo, He goeth by me, and I see Him not ) 
After Job has gone through his ordeal, the wish is granted, and he says to Yahweh 

I had heard of Thee by the hearing of th af 

But now mit ye secth Thee. | 42 
The speeches of Elihu and Yahweh are a dramatization of what Job has come to 
‘see’ in the course of his psychic development. In this process, Job 1s shocked into 
life, that is, to a critical attitude toward his God and himself. At the end, he accepts 
Yahweh. But, unlike the friends, he does so only after he has passed through the 


revolt by reason and the stages of emotional understanding. With Promethcus, 


Job rebels only against the father who seems to act arbitrarily and tyrannically, but 


affirms him when his power is directed by wisdom. Above all, Job can accept the 
God who reproves the uncritical friends, just as Job had hoped 

He shall surely reprove you 

If ve do secretly show favor. (13 
Stated summarily, Job is redeemed precisely because he has refused to accept an 
irrational authority, because he has insisted on maintaining his own ways without 
losing faith in a substantive principle. Job persists in making his own choice and, 
to this extent, is his own instrument for salvation. In these several ways, the Book 
of Job embodies the Hebrew myth of the Chosen God.* 


* The only interpretation I have come across which sees that Job's redemption comes about partly becaus 
he rebels is that of Blake. (See Damon Foster's exposition of Blake's [/ustrations to The Book of Job.) Theodor 
Reik came close to this view when he wrote that ‘the Jews unconsciously refused to accept a pure gesture 
of reconciliation, demanding justice and not mercy.’ But he too thought that Job “has to suffer the 
penalty for unconsciously defying the Lord See his Myth and Guilt, New York, 1957, pp. 393,408f 
An analogous instance of this type of reward is suggested by the account of Jacob's meeting with the angel 
Jacob is blessed only after he wrestles with the angel, who then gives him the name Isro-El, which means 
he who fights with God. We might also note that in the Book, Yahweh speaks of his power to loosen 
“the bands of Orion’’ (38). Orion was the Titan who was bound to the sky for rebelling against God 
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BPILOGUI 


The Book closes with Job restored to his former greatness Even as 
is not without its tragic residue his servants and children are dead an 
replaced by those given him his reward ts indeed out of rhythm with the tone 
the Book, with the story of ‘the Wandering Jew,” of a people whose history 
Erich Kahler put it, begins with exile, given over to the loneliness of the quest 
Yet, this alienation ts also the promise of a creative futur Thorstein Vel 
spoke of the Jew as ‘‘a disturber of the intellectual peac« a wanderer in 
intellectual no man’s land, seeking another place to rest, further along 
somewhere over the horizon never complacent nor contented Simil 
Jacques Maritain, Judaism “bars slumber, it teaches the world 
and restless as long as the world has not God; it stimulates the mov 
It is in this sense that the Book of Job is a symbolic redemption of 
that is, the value of spiritual rebellion, which ts a concomitant 
dition. Job becomes truly human and alive through his quest and question 


the God he chose to follow ts a God of the Quest. In this sen 1¢ Book 1s a 
Aeschvlus’ Prometheus to Thomas Mant 


in the mythic tradition of freedom from 


Jac ob 
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Symbolism in the Philosophy of Spinoza 


Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D. 


NEW YORK N y 


Baruch Spinoza represents a milestone in religious exegesis; in fact, some serious 
scholars consider him the originator or, shall we say, the founder of biblical re 
search. Spinoza lived in an unusual time seventeenth century Holland, seething 
with religious strife and controversy 

By background, he was quite well equipped to deal with the subject at hand, 
having, as a young Sephardic rabbi, a thorough knowledge of biblical and talmudic 
literature agd some fair idea of Mohammedanism, the neighboring faith of his 
Spanish ancestors 

In his carly years, Spinoza made contact with the liberal Protestant circles of 
Amsterdam, especially the Socinians, an active reform group similar to present-day 
Unitarians. The principles of Catholicism were not alien to him, being an ardent 
student of Cartesius, who, although differing with some of the basic Thomist con 
cepts, was still a devout member of the Mother Church, 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Spinoza’s main work in theology, his Theo 
logical Political Tractat, had a tremendous impact at its publication in 1670 on the 
cultural lite of western Europe. And although it was published anonymously, there 
was never any doubt in the minds of his contemporaries that only he could be the 
author of the book 

Most theologians are so deeply absorbed in the tenets of their own religious de 
nomination that it is difficule for them to exercise the kind of objectivity that has 
been long recognized as Spinoza’s great attributc 

Emotionally, Spinoza was deeply disturbed by the violent wrangling and excesses 
of the religious battles, which frequently grew from mere disputations to incarcera 
tion, bodily punishment, and even torture and auto-da-f¢ 

Almost in anguish, he would appeal for less doctrine and more charity. The Bibl 
is a book written for the people, not for scholars and priests, and in studying the 
books of the Old as well as the New Testament, we should try to find in the words 
of the Book the sign of the Lord 

The precepts of the Bible, the admonitions as well as the tales, he said, should be 
taken as symbols of the divine spirit, the ruach ha kodesh. Vf one takes the text liter 
ally, he will find numerous contradictions that can only lead to cither atheism ot 
superstition 

lo illustrate his point, Spinoza went on to enumerate some of the obvious contra 
dictions in the Bible. This led superficial readers to misjudge him as being irreverent 
But Spinoza's purpose bere was, as always, to strengthen faith and to destroy super 
stition 

According to Spinoza, the prophets and apostles were simple men who tried by 
symbolic deeds and sermons to interpret the essence of God. They were nebiim, 
speakers, interpreters. They were not particularly learned men. They were simple 
people answering to an inner calling, to symbolic visions. To them the word /ogos 
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was a symbol of God, the creative principle. Being simple peop! 


apostles endeavored to express symbolically what moved them 


Only Moses and Jesus lived directly in awareness of God 
profound intuition, In this sense, Moses and Jesus can be 
They saw God face to tac« Iheretore, they could mak« 
direct messengers. They were Meshiach, Christ 

It follows clearly from this that in the ev of Spinoza, th 
Bible had to be taken as symbols set down to vitalize faith rather 
mentals of tatth itselt Those symbols may differ as denominatior 
do, indeed, as the very same religion may differ in various eras an 

Furthermore, worshippers may see symbols differently, uph 
others And this freedom of acceptance, freedom of chor 
of practice or omission should be 
can people practice tru prety 

The very essence of religion li achings of Moses and 
God with all your heart, with al { and all vour 
fellow man as vourself 

Faith ts che practice of charity and the love of God and no mort 
Book of God, leaves reason fre fwell in its own realm and res 
heart of man, which is to | P ( lite of justice and charity 

Only such society or such government ts to be considered posit 
man to think what he likes and say what he thinks 

Ihe cardinal scope of Spinoza’s thinking lics in the symbol: 
Physically, man is only a modus, a torm, in an ocean of physical cau 
fore, subject to every movement tn his environment. Physically, man ts imbued with 
a perennial urge matus), Which responds to the two agents of pleasure and pain 
Man isa passionat thing, but man ts also spiritual Ihe other side of man partakes 
of the world of ideas. The very same man is like Janus seeing the world of immediacy 
involved in a net of libidinous activities set through by avarice, ambition 
But the other head has its face toward eternity. 

As man is limited in his physical causality, in him meets the intinit 
substance, as the Cabbala calls it, ain 5 ph, the endless And as th 
the infinite meets in man. It comes to life in man 
God in man 

And as man sces in his fellow man the same oneness, the 
getherness, then man’s love to God becomes man's love to man 
love to God is man's love to man. And man can be a‘' God" to man 

To see the cosmos in this intuitive manner, however, is possible to cw 
The vision sub specte acternitatis, in the light of eternity, is given to or few. Sell 
the beatitude, which stems from such highest intelligence and ¢ hich Spinoza 
refers as amor det intellectualis, can be shared by all people it they only follow the 
symbols of their particular religious beliefs chat spell out in final interpretation che 


divine rule: religion lies in the practice of justice and charity 
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Sarcoidosis: Presentation of a Case with Direct 
Myocardial Involvement 


Frederick P. Loprete, M.D.,* F. Gradone, M.D.,} 
Thomas Santoro, M.D.,t and Edwin H. Albano, M.DS& 


MARTLAND MEDICAL CENTER 


NEWARK, N. J 


Sarcoidosis (Besnier-Boeck or Schaumann’'s disease) is a clinical entity character 
ized by a noncaseating granuloma that may involve any tissue or organ of the body, 
with the lungs and lymphatic and hemopoictic organs the most severely and fre 
quently affected. The clinical manifestations of this singular disease vary from 
person to person because of the complete unpredictability of the distribution of the 
anatomical alterations and the involvement of any organ. However, the process ts 
characterized by its sluggishness with erratic spontaneous remissions, and it is not 
uncommon to make the diagnosis at autopsy 

The pathological unit is a so-called firm or hard epithelioid tubercle. True case 
ation does not occur. Surrounding the giant epithelioid cell, there is a rim of fibro 
blasts, which may or may not be circumscribed by lymphocytes. It is here where 
the pathologist often finds it difficult, and sometimes impossible, to differentiate 
between sarcoidosis and a proliferating noncaseating or hyperplastic tuberculosis 
Several types of inclusion bodies have been described and are of two types: (1) the 
asteroid or star-shaped body and (2) Schaumann bodies, which are round to oval in 
form, take a deep stain, and should not be confused with corpora amylacea 

The lung is a frequently affected organ, and the pattern varies from widely dis 
seminated miliary lesions to bulky coalescent masses in one or both lungs, with a 
predilection for the middle and basal portions 

Histologically, the lesions are disseminated throughout the lung parenchyma with 
some tendency to localize about blood vessels, bronchi, and lymphatics. The spon 
tancous remission seen by rocntgenogram 1s due toa strong tendency of the lesion 
to heal so that varying stages of fibrosis and hyalinization are found with the pos 
sibility of producing diffuse parenchymal damage 

The most common lymph nodes affected are those in the thorax. They are usually 
bilaterally enlarged. They appear soft and gray-red. Depending on the severity 
of the infection, the nodes may be absent of any macroscopic alteration on cut sex 
tion or there may be multiple foci of fibrosis. The characteristic granulomas arc 
almost always present during the active period of the disease, while in long-standing 
sarcoidosis, these granulomas undergo fibrosis to finally be replaced by fibrous scars 

The spleen is involved in approximately 60 per cent of the cases, with spleno 
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of cases 


reach weights of 1000 Gm. In the majority 


megaly that may, in some, 
there is no macroscopic evidence of involvement. The capsule ts not involved 
Sarcoidosis is usually associated with the negative tuberculin reaction. Its effect 
on the heart is usually chat of cardiac failure as a result of right heart strain secondary 
involvement, as 


to extensive pulmonary involvement, rarely by direct myocardial 


the following case presentation tllustrates 


CASE REPORT 
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DISCUSSION 
This disease entity produces yellowish, circumscribed or diffuse, tumor-like in 
Histologically, they consist of granulomas containing larg« 


filtrations of the heart 
Predominating 


giant cells as well as epithelioid cells, plasma cells, and leukocytes 
over the scattered giant-cell granulomas may be diffuse extensive fibrosis Myo 
cardial damage may be caused by the active granulomas or by subsequent scarring 


and replacement of muscle fibers and involvement of the conduction system, as 0 


curred in this case 
Sarcoidosis of the myocardium usually 
heart failure is not unusual,* and as this case exemplifies, sudden death may occur 


is asymptomatk However, congestive 


Loprele el at 


SARCOTDOSIS 





ing multiple nuclei. Surrounding these cells 


nuclei that have the characteristic peripheral disposition. Also evident ar 


especially if the cardiac conduction system is involved Longscope and Fisher’ 
studied a series of 31 patients, and in 6 of these there was evidence of myocardial in 
sufficiency during life. In § of these patients with heart failure, there were cardiac 
enlargement, Pn cc changes, and arrhythmias. Bates and Walsh 


l Top) Low-power microphotograph of the heart. At the left is the coronary artery and to the 
right is the presence of cardiac muscle. Evident are four well-differentiated giant epithelioid cells contair 
are fibroblasts with lymphocyt 


2 Bottom) High-power microphotograph of giant epithelioid cell. The giant ontains multipl 


fibroblasts at 1 lymph “vy 
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reported cases with extensive myocardial sarcoidosis with tachycardia as the only 


clinical symptom 
Prolonged PR intervals, bundle branch block, prolonged QRS, ST segment com 


Fic. 3 Top) Low-power microphotograph of the lymph node. Located at th 
graph are three giant epith lioid cells containing multiple nucle: Surrounding th 

blasts. Also noted is a marked lymphocytic infiltration 

Fico. 4 Botton Low-power microphotograph of the liver Located at th 
epithelioid cells with peripherally placed nuclei. Surrounding the nucle: are fibroblasts and lymphocyte 


Note absence of caseation. At the periphery, the normal lobular architecture of the liver is stall retat d 


SARCOIDOSIS Loprele et al 





pressions, flat or inverted T waves, and occasional prominent P waves are the an 
omalies found in the electrocardiogram.* Indeed, it is extremely difficult to make the 


diagnosis of myocardial sarcoidosis Phe presence of heart failure of obscure origin 


in a patient proved to have sarcoidosis (lymph node biopsy positive Nickerson 


Kvein test) with insuflicient pulmonary lesions to account for the heart failure 


should suggest the possibility of myocardial sarcoidosis 


SUMMARY 


A case of sarcoidosis with direct myocardial involvement in a 27-year-old Negro 


man is presented. The case illustrates the difhculty in making a clinical diagnosis of 


cardiac sarcoidosis and illustrates some of the clinical findings to keep in mind u 


order to make a clinical diagnosis 
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look promising going to hospita or nical Valuation ce present time, 15 
coordinating groups comprising 165 hospitals throughout the country are testing 


44 such compounds in patients with cancet 
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A Light in the Window’ 


ix Marti-lhanez, M.D 


Man, like the primat IS ; ire of daylight 
trees and other Mammitera went maraudit 
upon the earth, paleolithic man took t 
once provided warmth, protection, ar 


In the beginning, dawn 


Chis diurnal phase of man 


and even today among primitive peoples, man 


dusk. Later, fires and torches lengthen 


cians invented the wax idle, which rea 


| 


when forests of candk i temp! in 


the fearsome darkness of 
turned night into eternal 
darkne SS 
Pliny the Elder said that w 
our conscious [if The rhythm 


for country tolk, we no long 


long and peril-fraught wa 
afford candles Ev« 
sk pe longer, which was 
edge, for hours pored 
tiny flam 
was hardl 
windows or 
shuttered, plunging 
heritag on 

The tary 
light to mat 
ot gol 1 glowit 
cat i AODTDY 

This theme of th 
In man's soul th 
road, the impuls 
and the impuls« th 
open road wins, and som 


phantly prevails. From the outs: 


* This editorial wa 





human kindness and faith; inside, suppressing with a sigh the ever-lurking urge to 


the open road, we relish, after cons of darkness, the magic of light 


Light there is, perhaps too much, in our cities, converted by those deadly enemies 


of the moon and the stars neon and electricity into landscapes of flashing dia 


monds, but there is no more beautiful light than that of the humble candle in the 


window on Christmas night. For in the tiny flame there once again shines the 
lonely star that lighted a humble stable glowing with golden straw and pink flesh 


long ago on the first Christmas night 





SYMPOSIUM ON MEDICINE AND WRITING 


The Symposium on Medicine and Writing that appeared in the November 
1956 issue of INTERNATIONAL Recorp or Mepicint has been published as a 
Monograph. The articles included in this Monograph ar« The Editing of 
a Modern Medical Textbook’’ by Russell L. Cecil; “Plain Talk and Clear 
Writing’ by Morris Fishbein; rhe Principles of Bibliographic Citation” 
by John F Fulton; ‘The Art of Communication” by Joseph Garland; “On 
Writing a History of Medicine’’ by Douglas Guthric; and ‘* Minerva and 
Aesculapius: The Physician as Writer’’ by Félix Marti-Ibafiez 


Chis 72 page Monograph is sold for $3.00. As the fourth in the series of 
MD International Symposia, this book is the companion piece of Medical 


Writing, which was published in May 1956 


lo obtain this monograph, write to MD Publications, Inc., 30 East 60th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL CLINICAL NEWSLETTER 


CHLOROQUINE BENEFICIAL IN RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS. The anti- 
malarial drug chloroquine (Aralen, Winthrop) provided relief 
from joint pains for 44 of 70 ambulatory patients with rheu- 
matoid arthritis during an observation period lasting one to 
four months (J. A. M. A. 167:1867, 1958) In the first week 
of treatment, 500 mg. daily was administered, followed by 
250 mg. daily thereafter. The sedimentation rate improved 
in 43 patients, and the hemoglobin level in 34. An evalua- 
tion of subjective responses showed that 44 patients re- 
ported the medication relieved joint pains The series in- 
cluded 54 women and 16 men. 





FACTORS IN GROWTH OF CHILDREN. Variations in growth and de- 
velopment appear to be more closely related to diet and en-- 
vironmental conditions than to genetic differences (GP, 
August, 1958). In a comparison of American-born Japanese 
children in California with children of the same sex and : 

in Japan, the former were found to be significantly taller, 
heavier, and more advanced in skeletal development Previ- 


ously there has been a tendency to attribute the difference 
in growth rate, at least in part, to racial differences. 


ENCYSTED HYDROCELE OF SPERMATIC CORD. Encysted hydrocele of 
the spermatic cord, presumably congenital, was diagnosed in 
6 boys, aged 4 to 7, during five years; it was on the right 
side in all cases (Srpski arh. celok. lek. 86:375, 1958). 
The tumor had been noticed previously in 2 boys, while in l, 
trauma preceded symptoms (mainly slight, localized edema- 
tous, and inflammatory reaction). Excision of the cyst was 
possible in all cases. The serosanguineous fluid was con- 
sistently sterile; there were no sequelae. 





DETERMINATION OF PROTEIN QUALITY. A new research technique 
for determining the nutritional quality of protein sources-—- 
quicker and more conclusively than by previous methods——has 
been developed by Du Pont scientists, it was reported at the 
recent annual meeting of the American Chemical Society. The 
procedure consists of determining the concentrations of es- 
sential amino acids in the blood plasma, before and after an 
experimental meal, and then comparing them with the known 
requirements for these nutrients. Changes in the levels of 
the amino acids after a meal reflect the proportions and 
availability of each, thereby determining the nutritional 
value of the protein. To date, all experimental work with 





the new technique has been carried out with dogs, but there 
are expectations that the blood plasma technique can be de- 
veloped for use with human beings. 


CORRECTION OF SUBLUXATION OF THE HIP. Early adductor my- 
otomy and obturator neurectomy, followed by good postopera- 
tive care and long supervision, can correct subluxation of 
the hip associated with cerebral palsy and make possible 
normal development of the structure, reported Henry H. Banks 
(Boston) to the American Academy for Cerebral Palsy. Seven- 
teen of 27 hips that showed some degree of subluxation prior 
to surgery were normal on follow-up examinations. Nearly 
all of the patients whose results were not normal had had a 
minimal amount of postoperative care, and in 7, the pro- 
cedure was performed at a more advanced age when secondary 
disturbance in the development of the acetabulum was already 


marked. 


IPRONIAZID EFFECTIVE IN ANGINA PECTORIS. Use of iproniazid 
produced a positive effect on the pain of angina pectoris in 
7 of 15 patients from 60 to 82 years old, it was reported at 
the Argentine Society of Gerontology and Geriatry. There 
was a pronounced decrease of blood tension in 8 patients; 
however, side effects were noted: dizziness, constipation, 


and in 3 cases, lypothymia and shock. Dosage was from 100 
to 200 mg. daily, for from 15 days to two months. 


CONGENITAL FACTOR IN LUNG CANCER. A congenital factor may 
have a differential effect on the incidence of lung cancer, 
stated Ronald A. Fisher (Medical Science, Aug. 25, 1958). 

In a study of 51 identical pairs and 31 fraternal pairs of 
twins, 33 pairs of the identical (one-egg) twins were quali- 
tatively alike in smoking habits. Six pairs were closely 
similar, and distinct differences were observed in 12 pairs, 
less than one quarter of the series. Of the 31 fraternal 
(two-egg) twins, only 11 were wholly alike. Dr. Fisher 
pointed out that the association between lung cancer and 
cigarette smoking may not necessarily be a causal relation 
but that both factors might be influenced by the individual 


genotype. 


RESCUE BREATHING MASK DEVELOPED. A rescue breathing mask 
for use in artificial respiration has been developed at the 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. The mask 
was developed to overcome objections to the intimate contact 
of mouth-to-mouth respiration. A separate oropharyngeal 
airway is included in an alternative version of the mask for 
professional personnel. The mask is also useful in training 


rescue workers in resuscitation. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY AROUND THE WORLD 





Experiences on a Visit to the United States 


Michael J. Roper-Hall, Ch.M., F.R.C.S 
UNITED BIRMINGHAM HOSPITAL HIRMIN HAM ANI MI 


MILYLAS 


hese notes are the outcome of a visit to the United States lasting three months 


from mid-September to mid-December, 1957. It was financed by the teaching hos 
pital to which I had been appointed, in order that I might widen my experien 
before taking up the duties of the appointment. I was anxious to avoid drawing 
any set conclusions as a result of a visit so limited in trme I was seldom able to 
spend longer than a week or 10 days at each of the centers, but had decided on seeing 
a little of the work at a number of the main centers rather than a lot at one or two 
Either choice might lead me to a mistaken impression of ophthalmology in th 
United States. However, I have been asked to write of my impressions, t 
whether they were good or bad, and to spare no criticism 

In discussion of visits abroad and this was equally true of this visi 

tendency for one's colleagues to ask Why are you going there? What can 

that we cannot do here?’ This is asked particularly with reg: o clini 

ment and surgical skill 

Regularly, on making the visit, one would find that there were different approach 
to the same problem, which would often point to a simpler and more accurate way 
of reaching a conclusion. The clearly expressed concepts of narrow-angle glaucoma 
and indications for prophylactic iridectomy, the general use of the gonioscope and 
binocular ophthalmoscope in the appropriate surgical conditions are, | think 
examples of ideas and methods generally accepted in the United States | 
stage of dissemination in Ergland. Our use of orthoptic departments, on the other 
hand, could be given as a reverse exampl 

Similarly, some conditions are far more prevalent in England or commonly show 
a different manifestation. For instance 1) Rosacea, with its ocular complications 
is frequently seen in England and, in my own experience, forms one of the larget 
groups in a series of corneal grafts. (2) We have not as vet had to face up to th 
difficulties of surgical treatment of glaucoma in Negro patients [ had a unique 
opportunity, while in Louisiana, of seeing all the ocular manifestations of leprosy 
in one afternoon 

Surgical skills vary a good deal; in many procedures, one would wish to emulat 
American surgeons 1n simplicity of movement and strict nontouch technique [ 


have the impression that one can go on seeing the same complication occurring unt! 


This article is pare of a series featuring artic les from ophthalmologists th 











it seems to be an inherent risk of the procedure, and only when the work of others 
is seen does one realize to the full how such risk may be avoided 

These and many more examples could be given to answer one's colleagues at home 
Furthermore, in making my visits, | became aware that similar provincialism in 
thought existed in some of these clinics too, This might be shown by a desire to 
claim precedence for particular work or a failure to acknowledge the published work 
on the same subject from another center. It is to be hoped that there will be a 
quicker acceptance of merit in other centers in the future, but it is not casy to sec 
how this can be brought about, except perhaps by an increase in the number of 
exchange visits of this kind in both directions. Present schemes apply almost 
entirely to research workers, but I believe that tremendous benefit could be obtained 
by young clinicians in quite short visits, preferably before taking up the duties of a 
new appointment 

I was filled with admiration for the training programs for interns and the amount 
of work put in by the teaching staff in the form of discussion groups, clinicopath 
ological conferences, presentation of cases at‘ grand rounds,’ and society meetings 
Che teaching of safe methods of surgery to those whose subsequent surgical practice 
might be limited to less than one cataract operation per month was most striking 
Che interns I met all seemed most keen on their work and very well informed. They 
had an attitude of healthy criticism, which enabled them to enter into discussions 
with their seniors with far greater case and confidence than would be found in Eng 
land. Asa result of this, there was far less evidence of nervousness in the operating 
room when the trainee was being assisted by a senior surgeon. 

The additional advantages of the instructional courses held in conjunction with 
the annual mecting of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryn 
gology also impressed me a great deal, not only as a help to those about to complet 
their training but as postgraduate instruction too. I think this system should be 
taken up by corresponding institutions in other countries 

With few exceptions, I found nursing to be disappointing compared with nursing 
in Britain, and I am not at all sure why this should be, but feel that it may have 
something to do with the relative levels of remuneration. Although nurses in Eng 
land are better paid than they were before nationalization of the hospitals, they are 
still at a disadvantage compared with women of a similar age in industry, and some 
nurses may be paid less than unskilled domestic workers in the same hospital. Under 
these circumstances, there must be a desire to enter nursing and a vocational prefer 
ence and aptitude before a girl leaving school will take up nursing as a premarital 
career. I sensed that some of the vocational spirit was lacking in the United States, 
nursing being regarded rather as a means of livelihood. One reason for this may be 
that we take a different group into nursing, since prenurse training is possible from 
the age of 16 and training for state registration follows in a school attached to the 
hospital in which the nurse will be spending her early years. Her interest is stimu- 
lated, as she will be working in the clinical departments from the beginning 

Most of my medical training was complete before the nationalization of the health 
services, but I never received the impression, even then, that the cost of treatment 
was a necessary consideration in planning the care of a particular patient; if it was 
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then, it certainly is not now. Of course, the mounting cost of the hospital 
to the country as a whole causes concern, but this ts not likely & 
in a particular case My impression was that some patients 


were treated outside the hospital, some would try to d 


spent a shorter period as an inpatient than they would in Eng 


may not be such a disadvantage, but I believe that patient 
hospital within a week of cataract extraction, partly 
because of nursing dithculttes, which may also hav 


the cost of a private nurse may | 


too great 
disadvantage to discharge a patient four days 
seems wrong that cost of hospitalization should be a fa 
In England, litigation against the medical profession wa 
inauguration of the national health service; it showed a mark 


three or four years ago, but now, fortunately, tt 


this aspect of practice, w indeed saved a great 


lamages 


we enjoy complete cover tor leg: osts and 
equivalent to about $8.00 
Since the war there has been no new hospital building 
ment has not been casy to keep up to date The increase 
has been met by taking over the many military hospitals that w 
the end of the war. Our own Eye Hospital in Birmingham, fou 
in its second building, erected in 1850. During the war it wa 
miss, which demolished a building across the street, an 
a small root fire from incendiaries, which was put out by th 
was on fire-watching duties that night. So it still stands as an 
hospital architecture, with very high ceilings and unnecessary 
I had expected to see modern hospital design in the centers | was to v1 
not disappointed: some of the new buildings were extremely pleasant ¢ 
with comfortable size, casy accessibility, and individual control 
each room. However, it was surprising to find that the ey 
hospital were sometimes nowt in a single area but wet it 
separated parts of the building, and sometimes, although th 
years old, it was becoming cramped, and patients might 
hardly big enough to give free access even withou 
couraged to find that not all the structures were a 
that some of the most famous American ophthalmic units wer 
similar to some over her« Che operating suites were generally ex 
the older buildings, and put many of ours to shame. I had been led to expe 
some of the surgical instruments would be heavy to handk ompared with 
we are accustomed to use: I cannot understand how this idea arose, possibly 
some of the equipment used in Europe and Africa by American forces was 
and many British ophthalmic surgeons would have no other exampk 
jud ge This is one instance of the tendency for one’s impressions to 
hearsay, which in any case ts frequently out of date, even if it was ever accurate 


The very friendly reception I received wherever I traveled, the great help in plan 
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ning my limited time schedule, and, for the first time in my visits abroad, the ab 
sence of language difficulty made this visit unforgettably pleasant. I feel I have 
made so many new friends, received so much good advice, and have been given the 
considered views of so many eminent ophthalmologists on subjects that have been 
their particular study that it is not easy to express my gratitude adequately. The 
very clear thinking on so many of our problems seemed to get rid of a number of 
cobwebs in my own mind—I am thinking particularly of glaucoma and therapeutics 

I hope the criticisms I have made will not be felt to be one-sided and will be 
accepted as an attempt to be constructive. They would not have been put into print 
had they not been specifically asked for 


If permitted, I would like to use this opportunity of thanking all those whom I 





met on my visit for their kindness and to assure them of my intention to show the¢ 


same good will should a reciprocal visit be possible 


Ultrasonic Technique for Examination of the Eye 


A new technique using ultrasound for more accurate diagnosis of certain eye diseases 
was demonstrated before the section on ophthalmology at the American Medical 
Association meeting in June. Dr. Gilbert Baum of Port Chester, N. Y., showed 
pictures illustrating diseases within eyes that cannot be seen by use of other instru 
ments. These included a detached retina in an eye opaque to light because of a hemor 
rhage in the back of the eye, a tumor obscured by a cataract, and certain types of 
intraocular foreign bodies invisible on roentgen-ray examination 

With the ultrasonic technique, a cross-sectional view of the eye and the areas 
behind the eye may be obtained, even when the tissues are totally opaque to light, 
because the “'secing’’ is accomplished by high-frequency sound waves instead of by 
light or roentgen rays. So far as is known, the exposure to ultrasound is completely 


safe for the patient 


Editor's Note: Dr. Baum's work may be compared to the pioneering of Roentgen in the field 


of roentgenography. The discovery of this technique is of equal importance 
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On the History of Ophthalmology 


Marti-lhap Vl 


\ Whi 


scientifically, Vp 


senses to the human 

ot nature W 

and legends 

man dared not 

oculat organ was ttscell 

tory of a gigantic conflict 

late in history when the 

the attitudes of society tow: 

so strong that they we 

rendered knowled g« visual 

visual’’ replaced the “‘ auditis atcicude 

In this book Dr. George Arrington, as 

thalmologist, with a vigorous pen vividly tra 

its beginnings in prehistoric times to its pre 

achievements. Not only does Dr. Arrington t 

concern the ophthalmologist, the historian 

of this medical spectaley, but he does so using as a 

CayX strv of civilization, pomnting out the great figure 

history who themselves helped to weave the tapestry. Tl 
staff are interspun the threads of the story of ophthalmology wit 
story of culeure and civilization, affording us the ot 
them both properly. Only someone like Dr. Arringto 
a difhicule task so brilliantly, for he has been for many veat 
to the study of the delicate ocular structures in the anatomi 
in the patient, and has thus acquired the subtlety and pati 
becoming a skillful architect of the history of his specialty 

This prologue is but a brief overture before the curtain ris 
only allude to a few points of interest in the philosophy of ophthalmolog 
tory, for instance, the symbolism of the eve in religions, which origi 
conflict between the mystic respecte for the eve, which tmpeded th 


of this organ, and the need for attending empirically 


This pap 
MD Publi 








instance was the effect of the ‘visual’ attitude on the progress not only of oph 
thalmology but also of medicine 

In primitive mythology the eye often represented the deity as a symbol of force 
and luminosity. As J. Eduardo Cirlot recently indicated in his excellent study on 
this subject, the eye was often employed in mythological iconography, in which 
its magic powers were stressed by three processes: displacement, or placing eyes in places 
other than the anatomically normal, for instance, heterotopic eyes in the wings of 
romanesque angels; diminution, or reducing the number of eyes, as in cyclops; and 
augmentation, or increasing the number of eyes, as with the hundred-eyed Argus of 
Greek mythology 

lo the aforementioned uses must be added the use of the eye as a magic protective 
talisman, such as the eyes painted on Greek galleys, Oriental cye-amulets, the eye 
painted on the faience orbs used by Indochinese religious sects, and the eve symbolic 
of the Divine Providence stamped on ancient Christian Gnostic images. The eye 


was also used as a symbol of the powers of darkness in some medieval allegories of 





satanism. The eye has also been considered a powerful magic symbol by artists, 
and in our own times it has been used in surrealist painting (Ernst, Magritte, Dali 
Cirlot in his work contrasts the symbols of the three attitudes adopted by man 
when, facing the Infinite, he inquires about his fate: the symbol of the wai//, for 
instance, the Wailing Wall of Jerusalem, which represents a fecling of impotence in 
face of the Infinite; the symbol of the window, for instance, the perforated jade disks 
of the Chinese, which represents a feeling of possible but restricted human activity 
and the symbol of the cye-talisman, which is not impotency as the first symbol, nor 
an opening offering escape as the second symbol, but a merror that provides an answer 
to man, for upon looking into the eye he finds in himself the answer to his anguished 
qucrics 

This intimate association of the cye with religious symbolism made the study of 
the eves difficult for thousands of years. On the other hand, people living in areas, 
such as the Middle East, anvil of our civilization, exposed to unceasing sandstorms 
that caused ocular irritations, often followed by infection and blindness, were 
desperately in need of a solution to this pressing problem. That is why ‘in ancient 
Egypt, as among the Arabs more than a thousand years later, there prevailed on onc 
hand a servile submission to dogmatic Galenic ophthalmology, and on the other 
persistent attempts to develop ocular techniques and medications for eye diseases 
such as ophthalmia, cataract, and trachoma. Even so, the recurring mention of 
blind beggars in the legends of ancient Egypt and in The Arabian Nights bears witness 
to the frequency of blindness among Oriental peoples 

But the crucial change in the history of ophthalmology occurred in the Renais 
sance, with Leonardo da Vinci's Eye Codex and particularly with his new ‘‘ visual" 
attitude, his unflagging determination to saper vedere to know how to look at the 
world and at man with eyes freed of the medieval cobwebs, to observe, describe and 
portray things as they really were instead of distorted, as fear-ridden, prejudice 
bound medieval man portrayed them in allegories and symbolism. It was this 
desire of the Renaissance artist to look at things closer and better that led to the 
study of the visual function and to a better knowledge of the organ involved in 
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such function. Ophthalmology owes inde i great d 


Renaissance painters, not so much for their contribution t 
; 


the human eve, as tor their having aro anew an 
of seeing, in how to look at things 
strument for exploring the world around him 

Ever since then, the parallelism between certain met 
periods and scientific advances in ophthalmology has 
those periods of history when the yearning for Romar 
acute that ophthalmology made the greatest progr 
discipline devoted to investigating the mystet of the hi 

example of such 
va simular passion I } ict that in 

same time that Lecuwenhock, who en 
lenses, was studving the fun 
blocks away from him, was painting tho 
picted the most minut 
Leeuwenhoek devoted to tl «pl 
ocular tfructu 

Similar parallelisms could 
of impressionist painters at th 
tures splitting it sometime into tinv luminous 


which ited me oncepts about light and 


realized in that tr by contemporary ophthalm 
Such ts the philosophical fabric of the fascinating 

his many achievements the author has re; 

my opinion what he d es the greatest homag 

view that the physician not only must once a 

must himself be a w/ m, who never allows | 

but at all times applies a humane and Hippocratic 

Arrington ts all che more worthy of tl 

a physician whose specialty ts highly depender 

Dr. Arrington thus proves th: ce tis indeed 


who places above his instruments 


Frequency of Glaucoma 


Signs and symptoms of glaucoma were found tn 140 of 
who were examined at the Veterans Administration outpatient clini 
N. ¥ Phe finding of symptoms in | of 19 patients examined emphas: 
tance of frequent and thorough eye examinations for all persons o! 
the VA. Examinations included use of color photographs of th 


the eve 
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ABSTRACTS 


39. Lacrimal Hyposccretion. a. j. witusot. Canad. M. A. J. 79:371-378, 1958 


Senile atrophy of the lachrymal gland with hyposecretion of tears is common 
It causes indefinite symptoms, which are partly alleviated by a soothing alkalin« 
lotion 

Keratoconjunctivitis sicca is much less common. It is mainly seen in women past 
the menopause. There may occur a deficiency of lachrymal and salivary secretion, 
dryness of the skin, irritation of the vagina, and arthritis. Filamentary keratitis 
may occur, and visual acuity may be lowered. The lack of wetting of filter paper 
and the use of rose bengal stain may aid in the diagnosis. Treatment includes the 
use of a drop with gelatine or methyl] cellulose incorporated or the occlusion of the 
lachrymal punctum 

Hyposecretion also occurs after excision of the lachrymal gland, obstruction of the 
lachrymal ductules, severing or destruction of the lachrymal nerves (herpes zoster, 
trauma), and as a result of toxins. 28 references. 1 figure. 3 tables. Clement 
McCulloch, M.D 


40. The L'veo/ Encephalitic Syndrome or Vogt-Koyanagi-Harada Disease. HOWARD REED, 
A. LINDSAY, J. L. SILVERSIDES, J. SPEAKMAN, GEORGE MONCKTON, AND DONALD | 
rens. Canad. M. A. J. 79:451-459, 1958 


Cases of this syndrome are characterized by a meningeal phase, lasting two to four 
weeks, an ophthalmic phase lasting one to two months, and a convalescent period 
lasting 6 to 12 months. During the first stage there is persistent headache. In the 
second stage there are signs of anterior and posterior uveitis, as well as of encephalitis 
and end-aural disturbance. Retinal detachment may occur. In the final stage the 
inflammatory signs subside, the retina may reattach, but poliosis and vitiligo become 


prominent 
Five cases are described, ranging from a case of uveitis accompanied by sever 


encephalitis progressing to mental deterioration to a milder case of uveitis with 


headache and complete functional recovery. Etiological studies were negative 


throughout 
The possibilities of virus infection, the relation to sympathetic ophthalmia, and 


the allergic theory of causation are discussed. 25 references.Clement McCulloch, M.D 


4] La myopie, nouveau conception pathogénique. M. PLAMMONDON. Laval méd. 26:155 
169, 1958 


Theories of the etiology of myopia, including the concepts of differences in the 
pressure in the anterior and posterior chambers, defective accommodation, changes 
in production, and distention of the globe, are discussed. It is suggested that myopia 
starts as a weakness of accommodation. The patient holds objects close, and further 
weakness and further myopia develop, as a vicious cycle. Clement McCulloch, M.D 
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{ Survey of Skin and Complement lixation Tests f 
irea. =D. W. HARPER, H. L. ORMSBY, AND A. COCKERAM 


25-28, July, 1958 


loxoplasmin skin tests and toxoplasmosis complement-fixation 
groups of individuals. The incidence of a positive skin test wa 
from 10 per cent in the age group 2 to 10 to 37 ent 
The complement-fixation tests gave positis 
group of medical students and laboratory we 
complement-fixation test wer 
ontrol group. One skin test sult in a subsequent pos 
skin test did not result in a chang the complement-fixation tit 
Indians and Eskimos from James Hay e incidence of positive skit 
complement-fixation tests was significantly higher than in 
group of uveitis patients also showed a significant increase in th 


skin and positive complement-fixation test Clement McCu 


+3 Reflex Bradycardta in Op 
Anaesth. Soc. J. 4:414 


Retlex bradycardia and occastonally cardia rest may 
operations This is more common when the patient ts 
Dimethyl tubocurarine chloride and gallamine triethtodid 
the instance of bradycardia. Bradyvcardias may be terminat 
lation or by the use of intravenous atropine During eve 


constantly be monitored ? references. Clement McCu 


44 Physi ie du Cidh LL pr maite a 
of Primary Glaucoma Based on a New Concept 


méd. 26:12-27, June, 1958 


Ihe theories that glaucoma is due to blockage of the canal of Sch 
to vascular disturbances in the eve do not satisfactorily explain a 


chronic and acute glaucoma \ new theory is promulgated 
good portion of the aqueous. With age, accommodation bec 


becomes atrophic, the secreting power of the iris decreases, an 


round and more anteriorly placed. There occurs an edematous lesion the 11 
to vascular changes, which further decreases the secretion of aqueous by that ser 


cure As a result, aqueous is formed posteriorly in the ciliary bods 


parable amounts by the iris. The iris touches the angle of th 


decreasing drainage, and elevation of tension can then occur 

In chronic glaucoma the same circumstance occurs The secreting funcei 
the iris is gradually inhibited, secondary aqueous is gradually formed, and th 
sure changes are slower than in acute glaucoma 

On the basis of vascular changes in the iris and ciliary body, the effect 


and mydriatics on glaucoma can be explained. Clement MeCulloch, M.D 


Kile 
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Nonspecific Therapy in Uveitis 


RENEWED INTEREST IN NONSPECIFIC PROTEIN THERAPY. For many 
years, nonspecific protein therapy was used in uveal 
inflammations with good results. With the advent of corti- 
costeroids and an interest in specific streptococcal de- 
sensitization treatment, the use of nonspecific protein 
therapy decreased. Recently, a marked interest in endotoxin 
and its effects has focused attention back to nonspecific 
protein therapy. The mechanisms of its beneficial effects 
are not known. The necessity of the fever itself has often 
been questioned, while other factors that have been sug- 
gested include stimulation of the reticuloendothelial 
system, increased formation of antibodies, and an augmented 
ocular blood flow. More recently, a stimulation of the 
pituitary-adrenal axis with a secretion of corticosteroids 
has been emphasized. 





TOXIC SUBSTANCES. Endotoxin designates the relatively 
homogenous group of toxic substances that exist as polysac- 
charide-protein-lipid complexes in gram-negative micro- 
Organisms. Lysates of gram-positive hemolytic streptococci 
also possess endotoxic properties. Considerable confusion 
has existed as a result of the variety of names formerly 
given to these substances by different investigators. Two 
important features of these substances are their ubiquity as 
contaminants and their biological potency. The active agent 
in fever or nonspecific protein therapy is endotoxin With 
repeated administrations there is a rapid appearance of a 
state of nonspecific resistance or tolerance against further 
endotoxin effects. One important factor in the development 
of tolerance is an increased activity of the reticuloen- 
dothelial system. 





ENDOTOXIN TOLERANCE. The development of endotoxin tolerance 
may well be an important factor in the therapeutic efficacy 
of nonspecific protein therapy. Long-term beneficial 
effects have been reported after long-term treatment with 
streptococcal vaccines, preparations that possess endotoxic 
properties. While specific desensitization has been 
emphasized as the rationale of this treatment, the concomi- 
tant development of a nonspecific endotoxin tolerance is 
highly likely and merits further attention. 








EFFECTS ON NORMAL EYE Apart from its therapeuti 
the diseased eye, endotoxin has marked effects on 
eye. In the ophthalmic literature there are n 

of these effects, although in most cases the 
active agent was not known. Endotoxin, in 

can produce an ocular inflammation with an assoc 
breakdown of the blood-aqueous barrier. A leukocyti 
tration occurs, and after large amounts, vascular 





the ciliary processes are produced. While the 
effect of endotoxin-contaminated solutions is 
their capability of producing these ocular effec 


normal eye has not been fully appreciated An 
possible endotoxin contamination and its effec 


important factor in the interpretation 
mental results 








Operation for Buphthalmos Successful 


A successtul Operation was performed on an 1l-month-old infant with 
reported Dr. Vito La Rocca, assistant surgeon, New York Eve a 
ita clinical conterence at the Infirmary \ previous operation with th 
otomy and diathermy procedure had been unsuccessful. Dr. La R 
implanting a fine U-shaped polyvinyl tube from the angle of the ant 
the subconjunctival space Since in buphthalmos there ts an al 
systems of the intraocular fluid, che tubs las a substicut 


systems The eve still had normal tension seven months ; 
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Questions and Answers 


laucoma for 


His tension is supp fed f 


the condition of a glaucomatous 


you hav irnished Alchough \ fin clevation of 


indicates ucoma,. orher tacts t gually my 


visual lds ; the two quently 
open-angle glaucoma (and th resum 
of outflow of t intraocular fluid through the eve drainag st omes progt 


sively impaired As long as acetazolamidc Ippresses th luction of the intra 


ocular fluid, the intraocular pressure may remain norma! he drainage system 
ached when the drainage channels will be inad« 


heck 


continues to fail, a state will be re: 


quate to carry away the amount of fluid produced Pheretore, a periodical 


of the facility of outflow is of utmost importance in determining the condition of 


such a glaucomatous eye 


Q. Can cataract be cured without surgery 
A. Ac the present time only surgery can return useful vision to an eve with cataract 
Over the years, all sorts of treatments were advised in the form of drops, capsules 
injections, et Some of these were supposed to dissolve cataracts, while others 
were advised for arresting the progress of beginning cataracts. It is at times difficult 
to evaluate accurately the effects of various substances on the progress of cataract 
because of the well-known wide difference in the rate of cataract development 
Frequently, while opacification of the lens is in progress, intralenticular changes 
may result in temporary improvement of vision 

Recent investigations failed to substantiate any of the claims as to the therapeutic 
value of many of such substances. Several years ago the use of fish lens extract by 
injection was condemned because it offered no cure and influenced adversely the pet 


forming and results of surgical removal of cataracts 


Q. A 3 year old boy has been developing gradually increasing wryneck. He was referred t 

an orthopedic surgeon, who considered surgery on the sternocleidomastoid muscle, but suggected 

eve examination. Can wryneck be treated with glasses? 

A. A certain percentage of cases of torticollis are of ocular origin. More accurately, 

they result from ocular muscle imbalance, which leads to diplopia. In order to 

obtain single binocular vision (fusion), the child compensates for the inadequate 

action of a muscle by tilting the head. In this way the images of the two eyes arc 

properly aligned, and fusion is achieved 

Slight degrees of such a muscle imbalance may be occasionally corrected with glasses 

containing prisms. In more pronounced imbalance, surgery is usually necessary 
George Z. Carter, M.D 
New York, N. Y 
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A History of Ophthalmology 


by Grornce Ek. Anrminaron, Jr. VED 
\ssociate in Ophthalmology 


Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia 


Foreword by Frow MianrelaaSez. VMOED. 


1 History of Ophthalmology presents a study of the dey clopment of the “ophthalmo 
logical mind” throughout the history of civilization. The book attempts to guide 
the ophthalmologist to the sources of concepts that regulate his daily clinical 
functioning. He is introduced to the great thinkers who established, through 
both reasoning and experimentation, the basic ideas of visual function and dys 
function on which the science of ophthalmology is founded. Ophthalmology is 
carefully related to medicine generally in this work, and their roles of interde 


pendence and interaction are shown. 192 pp.. clothbound, price $4.00, 


A History of Ophthalmology is the second book in a series written and designed for physicians, 
sociologists, educators, and members of related professions, as well as residents, interns, and 
students. Under the editorial direction of Félix Marti-Ibéiez, M.D., Professor and Director 
of the Department of the History of Medicine, New York Medical College, Flower and Fifth 
Avenue Hospitals, the series is designed to enrich the physician's knowledge of medicine and 
to impart useful information. A History of Public Health by George Rosen, M.D., Ph.D, MLPLHL, 
was recently published. Soon to appear is A History of Neurology by Walther Riese, M.D. Beauti 
fully designed and attractively bound in durable cloth, 4 //istory of Ophthalmology exemplities 


the ultimate elegance in the art of bookmaking and will make a handsome addition to your library 


VD PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
30 East 60th Street, New York 22. N.Y 


Please send me one copy of A HISTORY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 
at only $4.00 per copy. 


Check on losed Bill thie 


Vame 
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iddress 
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+ Antibiotics and Host Resistance—B. A. 
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